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letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
dc., may be addressed to the Pustisuer, and 
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LITERATURE. 


A History of Kight-enth-Century Literature. 
By Edmund Gosse. (Macmillan.) 


Mr. Gossz begins his book with a misnomer, 
a chronological misstatement, which he cau 
hardly expect his critics to pass over or to 
forgive. He makes his eighteenth century 
begin in the year 1660 and end with 1780. 
This is just one of those blunders which we 
critics love to hold up to scorn and reproba- 
tion. We are certain a century holds but a 
hundred years, and Mr. Gosse’s consists of a 
hundred and twenty ! 

Let the critics, however, say what they 
please, every student of this great period in 
our Jiterature knows that Mr. Gosse is right, 
and will applaud him for his bold chronology. 
The period which found English written 
speech, to use Mr. Gosse’s own words, “ anti- 
quated, amorphous, without a standard of 
form, and left it a finished thing, the com- 
pleted body for which subsequent ages could 
do no more than weave successive robes of 
ornament and fashion,’’ begins in 1660 with 
Dryden—poet, critic, and literary reformer— 
and ends in 1780, when the movement that 
had continued over four generations had 
expended most of its force and was in 
decadence, when Samuel Johnson’s life-work 
had ended, and the dewn of the new day, with 
Burns, Coleridge, and Wordsworth for its 
luminaries, was yet. hardly visible. 

It is, of course, not to be expected that, in 
& matter which concerns human beings, the 
progress of their taste, the movement of their 
thought, and its expression in prose and verse, 
there can be any such things as hard and fast 
lines of delimitation, or any date before which 
men had not thought of eighteenth- 
century methods, and another after which 
they no longer followed them. It is, never- 
theless, curious how these two dates of 1660 
and 1780 do virtually bound and enclose the 
true eighteenth-century literary period. Mr. 
Gosse shows how Waller, who in his youth 
was almost in touch with the Elizabethans, 
and in manhood lived through the revelry and 
riot of the Restoration, in his maturity 
suggested and set the example of that manner 
in verse and of the heroic couplet which 
Denham caught up and Dryden made his and 
made splendid, and handed on to Pope and 
Johnson and Goldsmith, and which never died 
out till Erasmus Darwin—a hundred years 
afterwards—exaggerated and rendered it ridi- 
culous and out of mode for ever. 

At the close of the period there is some 
overlapping too, but it is more in seeming 
than in fact. Chatterton wrote his famous 
Tomantic ballads long before 1780. He pub- 
lished one of the best of the Rowley poems in 
1769, and died by his own hand in the follow- 


. 
ing year. 


Even his great posthumous 

‘‘ Ballad of Charitie” saw the light before 
1730. But Chatterton, the child-genius, was 
an anomaly and his writings an anachronism. 
They met with no favour till long after; 
and a literary period is to be distinguished 
not merely by what is written in it, but by 
what is written in it and finds full acceptance 
The story of Chatterton, his forgeries and his 
fate, serve but to show how strong and con- 
trary the wind of opinion still blew against true 
romance. Had Chatterton not felt it to be so 
strong he would never have hidden his great 
genius behind the jargon of a false antique. 
He would have sung with his own natural 
voice, he would have found favour and lived, 
and England perhaps would have now on her 
roll of fame one more poet of the first rank 
Chatterton’s song was heard untimely, before 
the wiuter’s frosts had passed away ; he does 
not belong to the century of letters which 
Dryden began and Johnson ended. 

Mr. Gosse’s volume is at once a historical 
review of the period and a series of brief 
biographies of the writers who made it notable 
He does not attempt to condense into a sen- 
tence a definition of the age; that is, he does not 
endeavour at an impossibility, for he knows 
that when we come to look for salient points 
in the characteristics of the eighteenth 
century, we are very soon embarrassed with 
their number and their complexity. Those 
cursory persons, therefore, who lack time or 
tenacity to array the whole of them in their 
memory, and who desire, either in this review 
or in Mr. Gosse’s book, to have their learning 
shortened for them into an aphorism or an 
apopthegm, must submit to be balked of their 
wishes. Indeed, if a satisfying account of 
eighteenth-century methods, art-tendencies, 
limitations, and purpose could be so abbrevi- 
ated, there had been no need for Mr. Gosse to 
have written his full and eloquent work. 

It is commonly suid that the eighteenth 
century is marked off from all others by its 
common-sense; but that is only one of its 
characteristics. There are, besides, its classic 
restraint ; its moderation, that often comes so 
nearto being common-place; its level excellence 
of utterance, that seldom sinks aud never soars; 
its admirable cultivation of lucidity ; itsrespect- 
ability ; its rationalism ; its so-called correct- 
ness of language, that turns in the very mouths 
ef those who use it to be conventional and 
essentially incorrect ; its wit ; its abhorrence 
of romance ; its avoidance of naturalism, as we 
now understand that word; and the fact that 
its appeal to nature and her phenomena is 
never made at first hand. 

What Mr. Gosse brings out well is that this 
period, through which literary expression was 
sharpened, strengthened, and purified by four 
generations of writers, was also a period of 
slow growth and gradual development from 
lower forms of thought and expression to 
higher and more spiritual ones. To make this 
clear, he divides the century, somewhat arbi- 
trarily, it must be admitted—it could be no 
otherwise—but usefully, into three main 
epochs or ages. First, the age of Dryden, 
when common-sense reigned, but when the 
ghosts of the fiery enthusiasms of older days 
appeared now and again, taking the form of 
braggart, huffing rant and extreme coarseness. 
Secondly, the age of Swift: an age of com- 





promise between extremes, political as well as 


— 


literary ; an age of repression of all excess, an 
age of literary suppleness, wit, antithesis, and 
refinement, exhibited in Pope and Addison 
with something too much, perhaps, of a dog- 
matic and morality-preaching tendency. This 
is the period wherein the drama ends, which, 
by-the-by, if it try to teach, always dies It 
was now that the social essay took form in the 
Spectator, and Guardian, and Tutler, and prose 
style was cultivated as it never was before. 
[t was an age made still more notable and 
important by the imagination and spiritualis- 
ing touch of Berkeley, with a promise in his 
writings of fuller-reaching utterance in a day 
tocome. Thirdly, there is the age of Johnson, 
where the literary movement of the century is 
still at work, but ia decadence, and yet when a 
new spirit is stirring it uneasily to larger and 
more humane issues. It is the beginning of 
what we now perceive to be the most im- 
portant literary event since the Renaissance 
—the first discovery of the English novel, 
beginning in this sub-period with Richardson 
and Fieldiog, and ending in it with Goldsmith 
and Miss Burney. 

With such a book as this of Mr. Gosse’s, it 
is difficult rightly to perform the commonly 
easy office of the critic, and either to blame or 
to differ. I must confess I find myself in a 
dull monotony of agreement with the hundreds 
of sentences that Mr. Gosse has passed on the 
labours and characteristics of the men of this 
past-away century. Very seldom have [ 
wished to insert a qualification or to heighten 
the note of Mr. Gosse’s praise or of his censure. 
Perhaps the author hardly does full justice to 
the triumphant and all-sufficing nature of true 
genius when he qualifies his praise of Chatter- 
ton by suggesting that he borrowed from 
Thomson, Goldsmith, Collins, or Gray. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, when a 
writer strikes out something great he is but 
following the law of our gregarious species, 
aud the germ of his utterance may be traced 
to a predecessor ; but genius is not bound by 
this or by any law, and for my part I find the 
‘‘ Ballad of Charitie” or the ‘‘ Minstrei’s 
Roundelay ”’ as perfectly underived creations 
as ‘* Hamlet” or ‘‘ Macbeth.” : 

Mr. Gosse’s book is one for the student 
because of its fulness, its trustworthiness, 
and its thorough soundness of criticism ; and 
one for the general reader because of its 
pleasantness and interest. It is a book, 
indeed, not easy to put down or to part with ; 
and my own agreement with the author's 
opinion has been so constant, he expresses so 
well what I myself have often only obscurely 
thought, that it has been to me less like 
reading the utterances of a critic than listen- 
ing to a congenial companion talking upon a 
subject of which he is fuller of knowledge, 
riper in judgment, and juster in expression 
than myself, but never once sententious or 
dictatorial. After all, Mr. Gosse’s secret is 
no other than that of the great poet-critic of 
Rome—his urbanity; and one can almost 
hear him say with Horace, as he offers his 
opinions, 

** Si quid novisti rectius istis 

Candidus imperti; si non, his utere mecum.” 


Such a critical tone is rare; and, as with all 
good things, it is the more pleasant because it 
is rare. 
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Three Generations of Englishwomen : Memoirs 
and Correspondence of Mrs. John Taylor, 
Mrs. Sarah Austin, and Lady Duff Gordon. 
By Janet Ross. In 2vols. (John Murray.) 


Iv dullness be the characteristic of Norfolk 
scenery, it was not that of Norwich society 
during the latter half of the last and the 
beginning of the present century. Indeed, 
that city might then have almost laid claim 
to be the ‘“‘modern Athens” south of the 
border, and certainly it shared with its 
northern rival the air of conscious superiority 
which is a note of provincialism. Those 
who contributed to make Norwich at that 
time an important intellectual centre were 
persons of considerable natural ability and no 
little culture, but they were not giants. The 
most conspicuous figures in the group were 
Dz. Alderson and his daughter Amelia Opie, 
the Martineaus and Gurneys, that excellent 
instructress of youth—Mrs. Barbauld, Sir 
Thomas Beevor, Dr. Reeves, William Wiad- 
ham, Dr. Rigby (whose Letters from France 
were published » few years ago), and the 
whole family of John Taylor. In the history 
of that family, whose members (as the Duke 
of Sussex once said) reversed the proverb that 
it takes nine tailors to make a man, Mr. 
Francis Galton must have found some apt 
examples of hereditary excellence both in 
mind and body. Mrs. Ross, as a daughter of 
Lady Duff Gordon, exhibits a natural pride in 
her ancestral and other relatives, but even 
she has failed to do thorough justice to the 
parent stock. She is, for instance, mistaken 
in supposing that Dr. Rigby married the 
daughter of Dr. John Taylor. Sarah Taylor 
was his mother, not his wife; and it is cer- 
tainly worth adding that Lady Eastlake is 
his daughter, and bas inherited in no mean 
degree those gifts and graces by which her 
grandmother’s family has been distinguished. 
This is a trifling error, and one for which 
Mrs. Ross has made the amplest atonement in 
the general care which she has bestowed in 
editing the materials at her disposal. She 
has enabled us to make acquaintance with 
not a few men and women whom it is a 
pleasure to know, and has given us a further 
insight into the lives and thoughts of some 
about whom one can never learn too much. 
Mrs. John Taylor, who is the representative 
of the first generation, was a daughter of 
John Cook, of Norwich, and married in the 
year 1777. She is described as a handsome 
and gifted woman, whose energetic character 
and liberal opinions, joined with great 
kindness of heart, made her a centre of the 
circle of remarkable people who frequented 
Norwich. Some of her letters have been 
preserved, and display the family faculty of 
fluent writing. Of course, they are somewhat 
didactic and sententious, as becomes a lady 
who regarded the society of Mr. and Mrs. 
Barbauld as a privilege of the highest order. 
She was thoroughly practical, found her 
greatest happiness in domestic life, enjoyed 
intellectual society and occupied a high 
position in it, had rather a contempt for 
imaginative literature, and looked upon 
romantic people as troublesome. Dr. James 
Martineau, writing to Mrs. Ross, says : 


‘‘T retain a vivid remembrance of your great- 
grandmother, Mrs. John Taylor, as a very 
remarkable woman, She was, I believe, one 








of the contributors to the budget read at the | 


meetings, held at intervals of a few years, of 
the Taylor and Martineau families, the descend- 
ants of two sisters, who at last were upwards 
of seventy in number. These papers consisted 
of essays, poems and dramas; the latter being 
acted by the younger members of the two 
families, and I well remember taking a part 
when a boy. An amusing picture rises before 
me as I think of your great-grandmother. It 
was the duty of every mater-familias in those 
days to sally forth on market days, before 
breakfast, to lay in the needful stores for the 
larder. My mother used to take me with her 
to help with the porterage of her purchases. 
We went pretty early, but on the way were 
almost sure to meet Mrs. John Taylor on her 
return from the market-place, bravely strug- 
gling with her own load, without any boy to 
help her. Yet she could never pass us without 
stopping for a friendly chat, often running up 
into grave and stirriug themes. Aud I remember 
how my boyish sense of humour was touched 
by the effect of so much eloquent discourse 
from the lips of the old lady, weighted by her 
huge basket, with the shank of a leg of mutton 
thrust out to betray its contents.” 


Of the children of this worthy lady—the 
‘“Madam Roland of Norwich,” as she was 
sometimes called—the sons wero all dis. 
tinguished in their respective spheres. Tho 
eldest, John, was an engineer, uader whose 
direction the first tunnel madg ia Eng- 
land, that through Morvel Down, was exe- 
outed in 1606. Richard, the sgcond son, 
was editor of the Philesophical Magazine ; 
Edward was Grosham professor of music; 
Philip was an inventive genius and intimate 
with all the scientific men of his day; and 
Arthur, the youngest son, made printing his 
pursuit and archaeology his pastime. Besides 
these five sons, Mrs. Taylor had two daughters. 
The elder, Susan, married Dr. Reeve, whose 
son is the present editor of the Edinburgh 
Review ; the younger, Sarah, bacams, in 1619, 
the wife of John Austio, who hal left the 
army to become a barrister. His works on 
jurisprudence have won for him an enduring 
reputation, no small share of which should be 
assigned to his faithful helpmate. Her extra- 
ordinary vigour both of mind and body were 
of the greatest service to her husband, who 
was despondent, irritable, and constantly 
ailing. His intellectual powers fitted him, 
indeed, for tasks of any magnitude; but he 
was hampered by physical weakness, by an 
over-critical mind, and an unfortunate habit 
of spending so much time and exertion on 
superfluous study and thought as to reduce 
him to bodily prostration before his work was 
completed. His wifc’s calm temperament and 
sound judgment were of almost as much value 
to her husband as her skill in domestic 
management (for the Austins had to struggle 
with very limited means) and her acquaint- 
ance with foreign languages. In this last 
respect her genius chiefly showed itself, and 
it is through her translations from the German 
that she has hitherto been best known. They 
gained general approval. Prof. Ranke ex- 
pressed the delight he had experienced “in 
hearing his thoughts speak in the ringing 
tones of the purest English,” and termed her 
‘his English self.” Mrs. Austin hada double 
qualification for the work of translation: she 
knew not only German but also English. We 
may go further and say that she knew England 
and the English. Her correspondence with 








Guizot and Gladstone, with Mill and Whewell 
and B. St. Hilaire, shows the keen interest 
she took in social and political questions, 
and also her freedom from party prejudices. 
There is a wonderful freshness about her 
letters—whether written in French or 
German or in her own language; and often 
does one come across observations made 
years ago, which are singularly appro- 
priate to our own times. Thus, writing to 
M. Guizot in 1851, she says: ‘‘My own 
discouragement about France arises more from 
the political character of the people (of all 
classes) than from anything else. Every 
government seems a new toy, soon to be 
pulled in pieces and broken.” In the same 
year she suggests to Mr. Gladstone that 
advance in education of which we are just 
beginning to feel the need. We have a good 
system of primary education, but that is all. 
‘* Give us,” she says, ‘‘a scheme for excellent 
burgher schools, to which the people shall pay 
a good price, and have in return as much as 
their money can procure.” But it is not in 
Mrs Austin’s letters alone that there is so 
much that is interesting. Open these volumes 
where we will, we are pretty sure to come 
across something worth notice contributed by 
her numerous cor‘espondents. For example, 
as long ago at 1844, Baron von Humboldt 
had discovered some of Darwin's merits, 
Hallam, - 1848, — - ~ dy 
every vote given to Louis Na 

President of the ~~ “9 might be reskoned 
as given to him emperox, ‘to which 
position |, if ha commits no great blunder by 
his own incapacity, he will be pushed in a 
short time.’? The sage of Chelsea contributes 
a few interesting letters, but does not pro- 
phecy. Mrs. Austin is less discreet. In 1854 
she asserts that 


‘‘the next despotism the world will have to 
undergo is that of the press. This might be 
foreseen as soon as we get a reading populace. 
When the people have read enough to become 
clear-sighted and reasonable, the despotism will 
fall of itself. But when will that be? Two 
centuries hence ?” 


Mrs. Austin died in 1867, and was buried 
at’ Weybridge by the side of the husband who 
had been to her “ the object of the profoundest 
veneration and the tenderest pity.” One can 
scarcely help regretting that her pen was not 
exercised in other ways than in translating 
and editing the works of others. But these 
volumes will bear evidence to the justice of 
the reputation she enjoyed—a reputation for 
judgment, kaowledge, culture, and largeness 
of heart. Of her daughter Lucy, little need 
be said. Lady Duff Gordon’s name is familiar 
even to the present generation of English, 
and, when forgotten by them, will be remem- 
bered by the Arabs among whom she lived 
and died. Her letters, which Mrs. Ross 
publishes, are of the same character as those 
we have already seen—full of wit and playful 
humour, of tender sympathy and heroic 
fortitude. She won all hearts, from the 
highest to the lowest, and was beloved alike 
by princes and poets and by the poorest 
fellaheen. 


Cuartes J. Rosinson. 
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Field and Hedgerow. By Richard Jefferies. 


(Longmans. ) 


Ix forming a judicial estimate of these last 
eseays of Richard Jefferies, collected by his 
widow, it is by no means easy, though very 
necessary, to detach therefrom any considera- 
tion of certain facts and circumstances of the 
author’s life which Mr. Besant’s generous 
Eulogy tended to emphasise. The reader, too, 
is not permitted to forget that they were 
written during a protracted period of physical 
suffering. In the opening essay, ‘‘ Hours of 
Spring,” which abounds with realistic descrip- 
tion of animal and plant life in Jefferies’s 
finest manner, he himself strikes a keynote of 
sadness which, however, it is pleasant to fiad, 
does not persistently obtrude throughout the 
volume : 


“T wonder to myself how they can all get on 
without me—how they manage, bird and 
flower, without me to keep the calendar for 
them. For I noted it so carefully and lovingly, 
day by day, the seed-leaves on the mounds on 
the sheltered places that come so early, the 
pushing up of the young grass, the succulent 
dandelion, the coltsfoot on the heavy, thick 
clods, the trodden chickweed despised at the 
foot of the gate-post, so common and small, 
and yet so dear to me.... Day by day a 
change; always a note to make, Tho wioss 
dying on the tree trunks, dog's-mercury stir- 
ring under the ash-poles, bird’s-claw buds of 
beech lengthening; books upon books to be 
filled with these things. I cannot think how 
they manage without me. ,. . To-day, through 
the window-paue, I sea a lark high up against 
the grey cloud, end hear his song... . It is 
years since I went out amongst them in the old 
fields and saw them in the green corn... . 
Without me to tell him, how does this lark 
to-day, that I hear through the window, know 
it is his hour? . . . Each note falls into my 
heart like a knife.” 


But I quote this passage for reasons other 
than its intrinsic sadness. It serves to show 
the peculiar posture of mind induced by 
Jefferies’s life-long intimate communion with 
nature. His iomost being was fulfilled with 
her influences. To him the creatures of wood, 
and cornfield, and pasturage, and ‘‘ the stray 
things of the hedge ” and roadside were spirit 
and were life ; and he had come to regard him- 
self as being as vitally necessary to them asthey 
were tohim. This accounts for an assertion 
that might well seem great egotism in Zhe 
Story of My Heart—“ Except when I walk 
by the sea, and my soul is by it, the sea is 
dead.” 

Moreover, the quotation discloses Jefferies’s 
method: ‘Always a note to make. . . 
Books upon books to be filled with these 
things.” And this may not be thought uu- 
important when it is borne in mind that some 
critics refuse to recognise in bis work any 
higher quality than that of picturesque 

cataloguing ’"—a mere recital of externals, 
leading to no definite conclusions. ‘‘ You only 
find in Rome what you take thither,” said 
Goethe They whose interest in the life of 
the country is but a languid preference, or 
prompted by motives of novelty and fashion, 
are as little likely to experience satisfaction 
in the perusal of these essays as to find 
——e charm in the contemplation of the 
andscape and existence Jefferies so faithfully 
portrays. To true lovers of the rural life, 





however, the minute description, the frequent | 


elaboration of details, in Jefferies rarely proves | blue, and yellow, and brown and purple— 


tedious or gives an impression of incomplete- 
nes’, For his work is informed with the felt 
presence of nature, an1 instinct with the finer 
mysteries of living things. ‘In his hands,” 
as Mr. Aubrey de Vere says of Wordsworth, 
“ordinary things become extraordinary, be- 
cause he sees in them, and teaches his readers 
to see, depths and heights not suspected.” 
And this because, like Thoreau, Jefferies 
dedicated his genius with entire love and abso- 
lute self-detachment from the world of action 
to the woods and fields of his own country- 
side. All the same, there are now and then 
indications of the reporter; and an abruptness 
and inconsequence in his statement of facts 
which favour a supposition that occasional 
passages are merely trauscrip‘s from his note- 
book—e.g. : 

‘* It is curious that there seems to be a distinct 
race of flat heads among the cottagers; the 
children look as if the front part of the head 
had been sat upon and compressed. Straw 
hats, the common sort, seem to be made to fit 
these shallow crowns. In some parts they cook 
dates; others cook oranges, making them into 
dumplings, and also stewing them.” 


But this instance ia exceptioaal. What 
M. Taine hes written of Dicksns applies as 
forcibly to the writer whose lovingly obser- 
vaut eys, faculty of insight, and power of 
interpretation aud reproduction have given us 
a eeries of pictures, incomparable in freshness 
and charm, of natural England acd rural life: 
‘Ho has the passion and patience of the 
painters of his nation; he reckons his details 
one by one, notes the various hues of the old 
tree-trunks. .. And this minute description 
has nothing cold about it; if it is thus detailed, 
it is because the contemplation was intense ; it 
proves its passion by its exactness.” 


The present volume has the peculiar 
characteristics familiar to readers of Jefferies’s 
other purely descriptive books. In it are 
found the minuteness of observation, the 
adequate realisation of animal and plant life, 
the temper of contemplation, and the inter- 
pretation of the slightest hints and sugges- 
tione, so largely displayed in his earlier 
writings. There is still, but ia a much les: 
degree than heretofore, the old pagan sense 
of joyousness in living, of keen delight in life 
for life’s own sake. And there is the same 
pervading consciousness of the relentlessness 
in nature, as exhibited in the life and death 
struggle perpetually waged between brute 
force and cunning, in field and coppice, hedge 
and stream. In this implied discernment of 
the absolute indifference of nature to maa he 
suggests comparison with Mr. Thomas Hardy, 
in some of whose rustic stories 'he same feel- 
ing is even more effectively illustrated. 

In Jefferies’s last contributions to the litera- 
ture of nature, there are certuia signs of 
exhaustion, but there are also not a few 
descriptions no whit inferior to his best 
work. The following excerpt from ‘ The 
Makers of Summer” will recall a disquisition 
on the identity of the colours of our native 
wild creatures with those of the trees, the 
bushes, the grasses, and the flowers of our 
woods and meadows, in an essay entitled 
‘‘The Haunt of the Hare,” in a previous 
volume : 

‘‘There is scarcely a colour that cannot be 
matched in the gay world of wings. Red, 





} shaded and toned—relieved with dots and 


curious markings; in the butterflies, night, 
tints in the pattern of the under wings, as if 
these were shaded with the dusk of the evening, 
being in shadow under the vane. Gold and- 
orange, red, bright scarlet, and ruby and bronze 
in the flies. Dark velvet, brown velvet, greys, 
amber, and gold edgings like military coats in 
the wild bees. If fifteen or twenty delicate 
plates of the thinnest possible material, each 
tinted differently, were placed one over the 
other, and all translucent, perhaps they might 
produce something of that singular shadow- 
painting seen on the wings of moths. They 
are the shadows of the colours, and yet they 
are equally distinct. The thin edges of the 
flies’ wings catch the sunbeams, and throw 
them aside. Look, too, at the bees’ limbs, 
which are sometimes yellow, and sometimes 
orange-red with pollen. The eyes, too, of 
many insects are coloured. They know your 
shadow from that of a cloud. Ifa cloud comes 
over, the instant the edge of the shadow reaches 
the grass-moths they stop, so do some of the 
butterflies and other iusects, as the wild bees 
remain quiescent. As the edge of our shadow 
falls on them they rise and fly, so that to 
observe them closely it must not be allowed to 
overlap them.” 

Jefferies’s thorough knowledge of practical 
details and of the ways and means of agricul- 
tural life is seen to advantage in several of 
the estayse—s y., ‘ Field Words and Ways” 
and ‘Steam on Country Roads,’ in the 
former of which, too, the undeviating 
habit and peculiar mentsl temperament of 
the labourer in Southern England are exem- 
plified. The figures in this volume are, at 
best, mere adjuncts of the scenes in which 
they are set, individual cketches wanting in 
passionate human interest. In this respect, 
too, the present essays resemble their pre- 
decessors. Whatever defects there are in 
these were also inherent in the writings 
which brought him honourable recognition 
and fame; and they are inseparable from the 
limitations of his genius. 

Joun F’, Rorrg. 








A Memoir of Edward Steere, D.D, Third 
Missionary Bishop in Central Africa. By 
the Rev. R. M. Heanley. ( Bell.) 


A memorr of Bishop Steere is of special 
interest at the present time, when the 
members of the Universities Mission to Cen- 
tral Africa are in serious personal danger, and 
their work liable at any moment to be inter- 
rupted and ruined, Bishop Steere more than 
any other man is responsible for the methods 
of work and organisation which distinguish 
the mission, so that the discerning reader will 
be able to judge from this Memoir what 
exactly is involved in the continuance or the 
termination of missionary effort in his diocese. 

And besides this first source of interest in 
the book there is a second, not so exciting as 
the first perhaps, but quite as important. 
The discussion which has lately been carried 
on as to the aims, the conduct, and the 
efficacy of missions to the heathen receives 
valuable illustration in the account of Bishop 
Stecre’s work in Africa. A great many of the 
adverse criticisms which have been made upon 
the sayings and doings of missionaries are 
emphatically endorsed by Bishop Steere’s 
practice and experience; but, on the other 
hand, the notion that the missionary of 
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apostolic and primitive times, who bore 
privations and faced death that he might 
rescue men from vice and ignorance, is 
an extinct species, and has been succeeded 
by self-seeking and self-indulgent inca- 
pables, is shown, so far as the Universities 
Mission to Central Africa is concerned, to be a 
delusion. Not only are devoted and courageous 
missionaries living and dying in these latter 
days, but their work is as successful as ever. 
The history of Bishop Steere is a clear proof 
that wisdom and energy are not wasted when 
they are employed in missionary work; a 
plentiful harvest of the righteousness which 
exalts nations is the result. 

Archdeacon Maples, in his well-written 
‘‘ recollections,” printed in chapter xi. of the 
Memoir, states that the bishop was wanting 
in the ‘‘ power of helping forward the conver- 
sion of individual souls, such as has distin- 
guished other great missionaries,”’ and claims 
for him, as his special grace, his ‘‘ readiness 
to turn his brain or his hands to any work.” 
This criticism is probably accurate ; but the 
history of Bishop Steere’s life suggests contin- 
ually to the reader that the patient humility 
which turns its brain or hand to any work, 
and persistently, in the smallest details of 
every day life, holds up before men’s eyes the 
clear light of a noble example, will in the long 
run do more to raise men’s lives than the most 
earnest emotional appeals. This is specially the 
case when the man to be raised is a savage—to 
convert him is only tco easy; to permanently 
raise his moral tone must usually be a slow 
and difficult process. The missionary to the 
heathen needs ever to have in mind the 
parable of the seed growing silently. Bishop 
Steere was, first of all, remarkable for patient 
thoroughness, and scorn of any work which 
would not last; but his plans, however care- 
fully executed, were strikingly original and 
daring in conception. This is shown 
not so much in bis arduous and dangerous 
journeys as in such an achievement as the 
erection, almost with his own hands, of 
Christ Church, Zanzibar, on the site of the 
slave market; in the refusal to ca'l it his 
cathedral, because ‘‘ we will build our cathe- 
dral on the shores of the Nyassa some day”; 
in his establishment of a common fund for 
his staff in Africa, each man being allowed 
£20 a year for clothes and other things which 
could not be provided in kind. The self- 
indulgent priest did not exist in Bishop 
Steere’s diocese. To a member of his staff 


who suggested that a horse might be useful, 
he writes : 


“‘IT have a very strong objection to people's 
riding about at all, unless it is a case of abso- 
lute necessity. I do not think we are justified 
in taking the money of poor people, and spend- 
ing it on borses or carriages, or in any other 
kind of luxury. . . . I am intensely disgusted 
at the spirit of self-indulgence which seems to 
be more and more the spirit of the age, and 
am, I dare say, inclined to go unreasonable 
lengths against it, but still I am so inclined.” 


This hardy self-denial was an essential part 
of the bishop’s character, “ What is the 
special vice of the rich?” he asks in a letter 
to a friend ; and he answers “ that they spend 
very nearly all they have in some way or 
other on themselves.”” At the Church Con- 
gress of 1871 he complains that “the army 
of the Church of England cannot go on to 





conquer, because it has found its Capua in 
our country parsonages,’’ and points out that 
“the duty of the Church in regard to the 
slave trade is, of course, to put an end to it 
altogether.” This can only be done thoroughly 
by the ‘‘ evangelisation of the African nation ”’ ; 
but ‘it is becanse Englishmen are lukewarm 
about the whole matter that the slave trade 
continues as it is.” 

As having some bearing upon the question 
of the bishop’s inability to convert we may 
note his protest against the collection of in- 
formation by the missionary societies from 
the reports of the missionaries themselves. 


‘‘ What a grand scope for a vain man to dis- 
play himself, what a sore temptation to ex- 
aggerate, to say not what one knows but what 
one hopes. . . A good missionary is himself 
the most touching, the most interesting thing 
about his station. ... Of this we can ordinarily 
hear nothing. .. . He cannot draw a picture 
of his own soul to be printed off in the society’s 
penny monthly.” 

Another doctrine of the bishop’s, important 
in relation to missionary work, was that 
‘¢ missions sent out by a society in England 
and managed by a committee at home can 
never be quite satisfactory.” The result 
of this view was the separation of the 
Universities’ Mission from the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel, because the 
latter society demanded the administrative 
control of funds collected by their committee. 
Bishop Steere considered that the control 
— rest with himself and the priests under 
im. 

We have touched upon only a few of the 
points of interest in Mr. Heanley’s excellent 
Memoir. Bishop Steere succeeded Bishop 
Tozer just when he was most wanted; and 
his rare gifts as a constructive statesman, 
joined with patient perseverance and humble 
attention to detail, account for the growth of 
the mission during his episcopate. We are apt 
to forget that the bishop was both a linguistic 
genius and an acute metsphysician, because 
these qualities were ornaments not essentials 
of his character, and it is his character which 
impresses us and commands our admiration. 
The Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 
need not grudge to London University the 
honour of having trained the third bishop of 
their mission. His virtues belonged to the 
man, ard could not be produced by any 
educational method. Rowatp Bayne. 








Scottish Song: ita Wealth, Wisdom, and 
Social Significance. By John Stuart 
Blackie. (Blackwood.) 


Exeritus Pror. Brackte is a born lecturer, 
not a born man of letters. So he is seen both 
at his worst and at his best in this volume, 
which is not so much a compact work as 
a series of lectures published in book form. 
To him a Scottish provincial platform is the 
equivalent of another man’s native heath. He 
frequently interrupts his discourse to amuse 
his audience with a song or the sword dance, or 
occasionally even with the information that 
his name is not Macgregor, but Blackie. 
Such interruptions are somewhat out of place 
when they occur in connexion with a lecture 
on the land question or on the second aorists 
that are to be found in Plato’s Republic; but 
they seem the natural accompaniment of the 





breezy rhapsodies on honest men, bonnie 
lasses, good Scotch music, ‘‘the fine art of 
osculation,” avd modera'ion in the indulgence 
of passiou, which constitute the bulk of a 
volume that is very much more one of expo- 
sition than of criticism. On the other hand, 
the method of dealing with essentially literary 
subjects by lectures leads not infrequently to 
inaccuracy, and encourages diffusene-s. Both 
inaccuracy and diffuseness disfigure this book. 

To the true Burnsian, who is more 
bent on letting the public know (or, per- 
haps, on ascertaining for himself) what 
Burns actually did and wrote than, like Prof. 
Blackie, on curtain-lecturing him for not con- 
trolling his passions, it is extremely exas- 
perating to find him represented as ‘* crooning 
these beautiful lines with his face t» the 
west ”’: 

‘* Bring the lassie back to me 
That’s aye sae neat an’ clean.” 


And 
‘* What sighs an’ vows among the knowes 
Hae passed atween us twa.’’ 

It is hardly possible to avoid asking whether 
much confidence can be placed in the literary 
judgment of a critic who attributes these 
grotesque commonplaces—the work of one of 
those imitators of Burns who have done 
greater disservice to his memory than his 
assailants, or even than his defenders—to a 
poet who never wrote a feeble line and never 
perpetrated a gaucherie. Prof. Blackie 
further commits not a few errors, both of 
omission and of commission. He includes in 
his list of Scotch ‘‘ singers,” or, rather, of 
Scotch writers whose best verse deserves to 
be set to music, many mea and one or two 
women who have earned no such distinction, 
and excludes from it one or two genuine 
masters of Scotch pathos. Finally, Prof. 
Blackie’s style, like that of most men who 
are lecturers first and literary artists after- 
wards, suffers from fatty degeneration. His 
book is studded with banal phrases, like 
‘the stout son of the cloudy North,” ‘‘ the 
merry old bard of Teos,” and ‘‘the blush of 
the bonnie blooming heather.” How came, 
too, such a worshipper of Aphrodite—in tar- 
tans, and not décolle‘éee—to write of the 
author of ‘‘ Auld Robin Gray ”’ that, 


‘‘with a wise self-reliance, and a cheerful in- 
dependence not over common in her sex, she 
abstained from amorous seductions and con- 
nubial entanglements till she reached the 
mature age of forty, and then allied herself to 
Andrew Barnard, Esq., son of the Bishop of 
Limerick ” ? 

Scottish Song is not, however, without its 
merits. For one thing, it starts well. The 
true “value and significance” of Scottish 
song are to be found, ss Prof. Blackie main- 
tains, in its being a genuine product of 
Scottish s il, a genuine expression both of 
Scottish nationality and of Scottish indi- 
viduality. It is undoubtedly the effervescence 
of Scottish (half-Celtic) passion, the expres- 
sion of Scottish patriotism, the solace of 
Scottish poverty. This story is as old as 
Ben Nevis; but Prof. Blackie retells it with 
such gusto, and with such amplitude of 
detail, as to give it all the air of freshness if 
not of originality. His classification of the 
songs he is an admirer of into ‘‘ songs of love, 
courtship and marriage,’”’ ‘‘ patriotic songs, 
war songs, Jacobite ballads,” ‘‘songs of 
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character and incident in daily life,” “‘ drink- 
ing songs,” *‘ sea songs, naval songs, and boat 
songs,” and ‘‘songs of thought and senti- 
ment ’’—is excellent both in itself and as a 
development of the fundamental idea of his 
book. 

At the same time, Prof. Blackie cannot be 
congratulated on the mission which he has ob- 
viously undertaken. He hopes to convert the 
drawing-rooms of Glasgow and Edinburgh, 
Aberdeen and Dundee, from Beethoven and 
Chopin back to the old Scotch music He 
deserves to fail, and he will fail, for the simple 
reason that, while Scotch lyrics are, taken as 
a whole, the best in the world, Scotch music 
is the worst in the world. There are, 
indeed, one or two Scotch songs of supreme 
excellence, even as musical compositions ; but 
the singing of most of them is an exhibi- 
tion of lung-power, and nothing more— 
excusable, and even valuable in the medical 
torture-chamber of an insurance company, 
but utterly out of place at a social gathering. 

Wiiau WAtace. 








The Haydick Papers: a Glimpse into English 
Catholic Life under the Shade of Persecu- 
tion and in the Dawn of Freedom. By 
Joseph Gillow. (Burns & Oates.) 


Mz. Gittow is well known outside the limits 
of the religious body to which he belongs 
by his Biographical Dictionary of English 
Catholics, three volumes of which, containing 
about half the alphabet, have already ap- 
peared. Itis a most useful book of reference, 
and must have been a work of great labour. 
The volume before us is of a different cha- 
racter. Mr. Gillow seems to have here 
printed many of the memoranda compiled for 
use in his dictionary. We do not say this in 
apy spirit of depreciation or cavil. The value 
of the contents of a notebook depends entirely 
on who has been the noter. Mr. Gillow 
knows well what things to select, so there is 
hardly a page of these miscellaneous collec- 
tions which will not be of permanent value to 
the future historian of religious thought. 
They relate almost solely to Lancashire, 
Cheshire, Cumberland, and Yorkshire. We 
wish they had been extended to the rest of 
England. 

The fortunes of the Catholic body in our 
country during the last century have been 
overlooked by historians, except at such times 
as there was a clamour for the relaxation of 
penal laws or the safety of the capital im- 
perilled by “‘No Popery” fanatics This is 
strange and by no means a credit to those who 
have undertaken to instruct us. Whatever 
our opinions may be as to the relation in 
which Roman Catholics stand to ascertainable 
truth, their existence here under conditions 
of extreme difficulty is a matter of interest. 
The fact, too, that they represented in so 
many ways the religious convictions and feel- 
ings of the men of the middle ages renders 
them objects of regard to persons who have no 
sort of sympathy with their faith. The iu- 
fluence of Catholics on English life since the 
Reformation settlement has commonly been 
estimated much too lightly. It is true that 
the aristocracy and middle class, as time went 
on, 10 great part accepted Protestantism, and 


that till the middle of the reign of George III. 





the Catholic poor were becoming Jess and less 
numerous ; but it must, on the other hand, be 
borne in mind that, notwithstanding all laws 
to the contrary, a number of English yearly 
migrated to the foreign colleges. These 
young men came home again well instructed 
in popular knowledge. They had not only 
gained a knowledge of French by living 
where it was spoken, but their understand- 
ings had been widened by association with 
foreigners. It was only the sons of very 
rich men who, in those days, made the 
grand tour. To almost every other Protestant 
Englishman the Continent was unknown, 
and as a consequence insular prejudices 
flourished in a manner we cannot easily 
bring ourselves to realise. The Roman 
Catholic gentleman who had received his 
education in a foreign college was not un- 
frequently a source of intellectual light to 
his neighbours. Cut off, too, as he was from 
all civil employment, he not unfrequently 
kept up his reading in a way that would 
astonish his present representatives. 

Mr. Gillow has furnished us with side 
lights, illustrating the lives of many of these 
‘“‘ Papist’”’ gentlemen. The Haydocks, of 
course, hold the foremost place. They were a 
strong, brave race, with a pedigree going 
back to the time of Edward I., and inter- 
married with many of the oldest families of 
Lancashire. We find them mixed up with 
almost every Catholic movement that has a 
place in history, and they laboured and 
suffered oftentimes in positions where none 
but an antiquary will wish to follow them. 
Mr. Gillow cannot be said to have written a 
history of the race, but he has furnished a key 
to it, and accumulated materials and references 
which will make the work light to anyone 
who follows in his track. To our mind the 
letters that James Haydock, a student at 
Douai, wrote home to his parents about a 
century ago are the most interesting things 
in the volume. They, perhaps, do not tell us 
anything that is quite new ; but they show to 
us a form of life which the French Revolu- 
tion swept away for ever, and which s-ems 
now so very far from us. Weare, by-the-bye, 
no apologists for the French Revolution—the 
small modicum of rational freedom the world 
has derived from it seems dearly purchased by 
that carnival of blood and horror; but why 
does Mr. Gillow speak of what occurred then 
as producing ‘‘the most disastrous events that 
ever agitated the civilised world’? ? Doeshe 
not know what happened in Italy during the 
long agony when the Roman Empire was 
falling: the terrible period—for we may 
include it all, with but little exaggeratioa— 
from the death of Constantine to the time of 
Charles the Great. Has he never read of the 
Vandal Conquest and rule in Northern Africa, 
or what happened when the Jast Constantine 
fell before the sword of Mohammed the 
Second ? 

We yet await a supplementary volume to 
the Monasticon, which shall give us a detailed 
history of the religious houses and colleges 
jounded by the Roman Catholic exiles. Much 
already exists in print, scattered in a hundred 
places; much more is stillin MS. The only 
book dealing with all of them with which we 
are acquainted is the ‘‘ Notices’? by the late 
Edward Petre, and this is a mere pamphlet. 
Mr. Gillow contributes some details which 
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will be useful forsuch a work. Among other 
things he gives is a list of the members of 
the college of Douai on October 1, 1792. 
In glancing over this list two memorable 
names have caught our eye. John Lingard, 
the future historian, was a member of the 
divinity school ; aud Daniel O’Connell, then a 
lad of seventeen, was in the rhetoric class. 
We must not close this notice without direct- 
ing attention to the graphic diary of a Mr. 
Slaughter, who was engaged in hunting down 
a Jesuit in 1716. There are also a few shreds 
of folklore that should not be missed. On 
one occasion it seems a witch turned a pitcher 
of milk into a goose, which walked by her 
side; on another an old woman, a member of 
the same unholy sisterhood, milked a cow 
into a riddie until the animal dicd. A not 
dissimilar tale occurs in Stukeley’s Diary. 
There the tale relates to Shropshire. 
Epwarp Peacock. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Esther Denison. By Adeline Sergeant. In 
3 vols. (Bentley.) 


A Game of Chance. By Ella J. Curtis. In 
3 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Monica. By Evelyn Everett Green. In 3 
vols. (Ward & Downey.) 


Beecheroft at Rockstone Wy Charlotte M. 
Yonge. In 2 vols. (Muacwillap.) 


The Strangest Journ y of my Life, and other 
Stories. By F. Pigot. (Ward & Downey.) 

The Philistines. By Ario Bates. (Boston, 
U.S. : Tickuor.) 

The Maids of Dulver‘on. 
(Bristol: Arrowsmith. ) 


Tue motto from Wordsworth. ‘‘ Not without 
hope we suffer aud we mourn,” fairly represents 
the burden of Miss Sergeaut’s last novel. The 
lesson is not new, for it is as old as Aeschylus, 
and we cannot say that the present story 
enforces it with any great freshness or origi- 
nality. At the same time, Lsther Denison is, 
on the whole, excellently written, and shows 
an advance on the author’s previous works. 
Sebastian Malet is an unconventional study, 
with his high aspirations and incompletely 
developed intellectual powers. The essential 
complement to his nature, to bring out its 
finer capabilities, is Esther Denison, the 
daughter of a country minister who has been 
done to deuth by the intolerance of his flock. 
But Malet fails to perceive how necessary 
E-ther is to him until it is too late, and he 
becomes enmeshed in the wiles of a frivolous 
woman, whom he eventually marries, They 
lead a wretched hfe; and Malet is sinking 
into hopelessness and despsir, when he is 
relieved of his intolerable burden by a ship- 
wreck, which occurs while himself and his 
family are on their way to South America. 
Malet is saved, and his wife is lost—at least, she 
is reported dead. After a while, the widower 
returns to England, and finds in Esther 
the happiness which mignt have been his long 
ago, for she has loved him ever since they 
were children together. ‘Their joy, however, 
is ruthlessly—though only temporarily—- 
destroyed ; for, like a female Enoch Arden, 
the supposed dead wife reappears and claims 
her rights. This is extremely hard on Esther, 
who is drawn by the author sometimes as too 


By Gay Balguy. 
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much saint and too little woman. But Mrs. 
Malet number one is terribly shattered in con- 
stitution ; and in a short time, es the Yankees 
would say, she graccfully ‘‘pegs out,” 
lamented by few who krew her. Then 
Esther comes into her own agsin, and all ends 
happily. Some of the pathetic scenes in 
these volumes are graphically touched in. 
But, in narrating her shipwreck, Mre. Malet, 
by a curious use of language, wakes a passage 
intended to be pathetic rather ludicrous: ‘1 
found myself alone,” she says, ‘in a small 
boat, with only two men and my baby in my 
arms.” 


A Game of Chance is a brisk, rattling novel, 
full of go and bustle. The characters are not 
what would be called ‘‘ high-toned,” and the 
writer has no power of reflection or analysis ; 
but she unquestionably knows how to keep 
the ball of excitement rolling, and her readers 
will have no reason to complain of lack of 
interest. The story turns upon the persona- 
tion of a mistress by a maid. The husband 
of the former, a British officer, is killed in 
a polo match in India; and his widow’s maid, 
who is wonderfully like ker mistress in appear- 
ance, comes over to England, and is received 
by Sir John Erskine as his daughter-in-law. 
Her beauty captivates him, and turns him 
for a time into a maudlin old foo), The 
impostor has also palmed off upon him her 
own child as his veritable grandson and heir 
to the baronetey. Of course such an imposi- 
tion cannot long be maintained without a 
male accomplice. The subterfuges to which 
the pair are reduced sre very ingenious, and 
form the staple of the three volumes. The 
bubble bursts at last, and the pair take to 
flight ; but a terrible retribution overtakes the 
woman, the nature of which must be dis- 
covered by the reader himself. There are 
two subsidiary plot-—cne relating to certain 
love-passages (by no means smooth ones) 
between a young murical genius and a kind 
of Lady Clara Vere de Vere; ond the other 
concerned with a strange marriage, where 
the husband and wife separate on their 
wedding-day, and do not discover their mutual 
affection until several years afterwards. Itis 
but bare justice to say that the narrative 
never flags for a moment. 


Miss Everett Green has been very tuc. 
cessful in delineating one of those women who 
are an honour to their sex in Monica Trevely n. 
Her steadfastness in trial, her faithfulness in 
affection, and her noble resignation under the 
most crushing sorrow that could fall upen 
ker, stamp her as one in a thoueard: end this 
narrative of her chequered career will be read 
with deep interest. The action chiefly takes 
place at Castle Trevlyn, ard amid the wild 
Cornish scenery that surrounds it. Lord 
Trevlyn, Monica’s father, is without a ron; 
but before he dies he has the sati-faction of 
seeing his daughter wedded to the next heir. 
Randolph Trevlyn, who, from his many sterling 
qualities, is a worthy husband for Monica 
She has also another suiter, Sir Conrad Fitz- 
gerald, the villain of the nove), about whom 
there is a strong dash of Adelphi melodrama. 
When his schemes fuil, he gnashes his teeth, 
his eyes emit a baleful light, and he tears 
round like a lunatic vowing the most fearful 
vengeance. Unfortunately, he ¢cesls forth 


many cruel and evil blows before brain fever 





and some other concomitants of a righteous 
judgment overtake him. He at length dies 
penitent, forgiven by the woman whom he has 
terribly wronged. These incidents by no 
means exhaust the plot of the nove), which is 
very varied in interest, while the writer also 
is happy in investing her work with a certein 
amount cf unmistakeable local colouring. 


It is unnecessary at this time of day to 
dwell upon the grace and pleasantness of Miss 
Yonge’s stories. But as even the great 
Homer sometimes nods, so let it be confessed 
with bated breath that we have found Beech- 
croft at Rocks‘one somewhat wearisome. Itis 
a story for children; but one of them who has 
read it with us, aetat. fifteen, agrees decidedly 
with our verdict. There are two exciting 
incidents in the book—the fall of a cliff at 
the seaside, and a little legal trouble about 
three missing £5 notes; but, spart from these, 
there is nothing unduly to excite the youthful 
mind. 

Mr. Pigot’s collection of stories is very 
enterteining, but that which gives its name 
to the volume is by no means the best. We 
should be inclined to award the palm to ‘‘ The 
Pirete’s Diamonds,” ‘‘The Curate’s Last 
Half-Crown,” snd “A Romance of the 
Engadine.” Besides poscessing the power to 
meke his sketches run smoothly, the author 
has a pretty touch in describing scenery. 

The Philistixes is another evidence that 
the Americens are infusing more thought and 
originality into their novels than the majority 
of English writers. It would, perhaps, 
require a practical knowledge of Boston 
people snd Boston culture to appreciate 
thoroughly the varying shades of character 
depicted in this story, but there is enough 
upon the surface to thoroughly interest even 
an English reader. Mr. Bates is no ordinary 
writer. Indeed, were it not for a strong under- 
tone of cynicism in his work, he would deserve 
to take high rank. There is something of a 
Transatlantic Thackeray about him. A few 
of Mr. Bates’s epigrammatic sentences, put 
into the mouth of an artist, may be quoted 
at random: 

‘Honesty is a charming thing for digestive 
purposes, but it is a luxury too expensive for 
me. The gods in this country bid for shams, 
and shams I purpose giving them.” ‘‘ Theology 
is chiefly some one man’s insistence that every- 
body else shall make the same mistakes that he 
does.” ‘*To allow that there is any duty 
above making the best of life is a species of 
moral suicide.”  ‘‘ Civilised honesty consists 
largely in making the truth convey a false 
impression, so that one is saved a lie in words 
while telling one in effect.” ‘‘ Egotism is the 
supreme evil.” ‘‘ Most people marry for the 
honeymoon, and very few for the whole life.” 
This book is unquestionably clever; but its 
worst fault is that, to the general reader, it 
would scem to point to two very erroneous 
conclusions—ramey, that art is false, and 
hife is hopeless. 


Lhe Maids of Dulverten, although it cannot 
con pete with certein «f Mr. Arrowsmith’s 
‘stilling dreadfu's’’ in sensationalism, is 
much p!casanter reading. Crude somewhat in 
style, ord lacking in Jiterary finish, it yet 
presents us with a plot containing some new 
features, and one which, on the whole, is 
eurerssfully workcd out. 

G. Barner Suir, 








SOME EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


The Republic of Plato. BooksI. to V. With 
Introduction and Notes. By T. H. Warren. 
(Macmillan.) It is a wonderful thing that the 
whole of The Republic has never been edited 
with a good English commentary. The book 
has long been one of the central points of 
Oxford teaching. Learned lecturers have 
brought to bear on it the results of years of 
reading. Clever young men have come to it 
with open minds, ard with aspirations of 
making all things clear in a brilliant new 
edition. But somehow no complete com- 
mentary has ever appeared, and the partial 
editions hitherto attempted have been element- 
ary, and intended chiefly for passmen. Mr. 
Hardy has edited Book I.; Messrs. Luscombe 
and Newnham, Books I.-I1V. But these were un- 
ambitious works, and we fear that Mr. Warren’s 
edition of the first tive books will not take rank 
above them. It is far from being complete in 
apy sense. The language of Plato is not 
thoroughly studied ; his philosophy is not ex- 
plained; no sketch is given of his political 
institutions. The reader is left to pick out for 
himself and to piece together the details of 
Plato’s views, and every teacher in the Oxford 
School of Literae Humaniores knows how hard 
men find it to extract and combine the views 
of an author. It may be that Mr. Warren felt 
disinclined for the work of analysis, and 
certainly the little sketch of one matter which 
he has attempted does not encourage us to 
think highly of his powers. Plato’s system- 
atised education, he tells us, 


“is to begin with music, gymnastics, and the 
elements of science . . . Then comes the second 
stage of necessary gymnastics. .. . And finally, 
there is the third of dialectic.” 


Has Mr. Warren forgotten the ten years’ study 
of deeper mathematics, of astronomy, and of 
harmonics, which is to come between the age 
of twenty, when gymnastics end, and thirty, 
when dialectic begins? When we come to the 
commentary, we tind that there are not half 
enough uotes for an author who is idiomatic, 
irregular in language, and philosophic in 
thought. The irregularity in 425c, cal reAeutay 
5H, olua, paiuey dv, passes unnoticed. The un- 
certainty as to 460c, xatraxpiyove:, where Plato 
may have meant infanticide or may not, is left 
unrelieved by Mr. Warren’s note. Indeed his 
notes sometimes amazingly overlook the real 
difficulty; for instance, he translates 436d, 
kata Tabra éavTay Ta Toadra, ‘In the same parts 
of themselves as aforesaid.” Nor is the English 
style of the preface and introduction free from 
awkwardness or even from bad grammar. 


‘‘T have to thank for a far larger and more 
constant debt than the very large one which will 
appeat on every page to wy old Master and friend, 
the first and most Platonic of Englith Platonists.”’ 


Does Mr. Warren mean that the Master and 
the Platonist are ono person or two? The 
text followed is that of Baiter’s fourth edition, 
and his misprint of xadév for xaxav at p, 465 B-C 
is faithfully reproduced. 


Deductive Logic. By St. George Stock. 
(Longmans.) Deductive logic, in the opinion 
of a distinguished logician, is one of the 
subjects best adapted to the purpose of the 
examiner. It forms, says Jevons, a sort of 
intellectual treadmill, by which the exertion 
of power can be accurately measured. Among 
the constructors of such machinery Mr. Stock 
holds a high place. He has chosen an excellent 
model, upon which he has superadded all the 
newest spokes and cogs. He may be con- 
gratulated on the successful attainment of the 
purpose which he thus describes : 

‘‘ My object has been to produce a work which 


should be as thoroughly representative of the 
present state of the logic of the Oxford schools a3 
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) of the text-books of the past. The qualities 
which I have aimed at before all others have been 
clearness and consistency.”’ 


These qualities will endear this text-book to can- 
didates for the ‘‘ schools” at Oxford, or where- 
ever else examination flourishes. It is related of 
some Cambridge ‘‘ pollman ” that he was once 
so ill-advised as to desert a private tutor, 
particularly successful in preparing that class 
of students, in order to become the pupil of the 
eminent Shilleto. On being asked how he liked 
the change, he expressed himself dissatisfied. 
‘‘ Shilleto,” he said, ‘‘compares Porson and 
Bentley, and tells you the meaning of the 
passage may be either this or that. But Big 
Smith tells you what it is/” The intellectual 
virtue so naively described is possessed in a 
high degree by Mr. Stock. The long experience 
in teaching to which he alludes has, doubtless, 
convinced bim that the feeling of the average 
student is ‘‘ Denique sit quidvis simplex dum- 
texat et unum.” On each moot point he 
selects some one aspect cn which to throw a 
concentrated light. The selection appears to 
us in general judicious, and the illumination as 
considerable as the imposed condition— 
absence of diffusion—permits. For instance, we 
may express an approbation thus qualified of 
his ruling on the questions—whether abstract 
terms are connotative, what is conversion by 
negation, and similar subtle points. Mr. 
Stock has remembered that his subject is logic, 
not dialectic. He deserves the praise which 
Tacitus gives to his father-in-law—that he 
maintained, what is most difficult, moderation 
in philosophy. 


Select Passages from French and German Poets 
for Repetition. Compiled by Clovis Bévenot. 
(Rivingtons.) The headmaster of Clifton 
College, in the short preface which he has 
added to his colleague’s compilation, points 
out that the plan successfully adopted at Clif- 
ton for Greek and Latin repetition is hereby 
extended to the teaching of modern languages. 
Short pieces, none of them exceeding two or 
three pages, are printed, with English verse 
translations opposite. Nine poems from the 
French, and sixteen from the German, make up 
the total which Mr. Bé‘venot thinks can be 
adequately retained in the youthful memory. 
We should have been inclined to add a few 
more to the French, and perhaps to omit some 
of the shorter and slighter German ones. 
Possibly a speech or dramatic fragment in both 
languages might advantageously have been 
added, Of the French, five are by Victor Hugo, 
two by Leconte de Lisle; the remaining two 
by Charles D’Orléans and Chénedoll¢é. The 
latter’s ‘‘ Le Gladiateur” is faced by Byron’s 
well-known stanzas, from which Chénedollé 
borrowed his poem. Schoolboys, heedless of 
the note on p. 38, will probably invert the re- 
lations between the two poems, misled by the 
general plan of the book. The notes (pp. 88-93), 
on the pronunciation and elocution oF French 
poetry have been wisely added, and seem 
plainly and clearly put; and the account of 
the French and German authors (pp. 38-9, 
84-7) is given in an abridged but attractive 
form. Heine is easily learned by heart. His 
‘quintessential charm ’”’ will perhaps escape 
boys. We are glad Mr. Bévenot has found 
room for Schiller’s ‘‘Indian Death Dirge” 
(p. 44), which is not only a delightful 
poem, but exactly the poem for boys. Goethe 
appears in three poems—the inevitable ‘‘ Kennst 
du_das Land?” the scene at the well from 
‘‘ Hermann and Dorothea,” and the ‘ Prologue 
in Heaven” from “Faust.” Uhland’s ‘Lost 
Church” and Freiligrath’s ‘Spectre Caravan ” 
conclude a very serviceable little volume. 
There is a misprint—‘‘Sonn” for ‘‘Sonne”— 
which ruins the scansion of the first line of 

Am Brunnen” (p. 70), 





English Verse. Selected and arranged. by 
E. W. Howson. (Rivingtons.) We have noticed 
ere now more than one anthology for girls; but 
this is, we can well believe, the first that has 
been compiled for use in one of our great public 
schools for boys. The public school is that 
which claims Byron, and which boasts among 
its present masters a laureate in E. E.B. If 
Harrow leads the way by introducing English 
poetry into its curriculum, we may rest assured 
that smaller schools will follow. But, as Mr. 
Howson points out in a very sensible preface, the 
main object is, not that boys should learn English 
poetry, but that they should like it. He has 
classified his selections under three heads: (1) 
religious, where we are glad to observe that his 
choice is very catholic, and is based entirely 
upon poetical grounds; (2) heroic, with special 
reference to English history; and (3) elegiac 
and sentimental, which epithets are interpreted 
widely enough to include Burns’s ‘‘ For a’ that 
and a’ that” and the ‘Epistle to a Young 
Friend” by the same. A minimum of notes 
have been appended. We doubt, however, 
whether the battle of Corunna is properly 
described as being an incident of ‘‘the Pensi- 
nular War” (p. 125); and we are sure that 
*‘Cranbourne’s oaks” are not in Hampshire 
(p. 98). Finally, it is not beneath notice that 
this little volume is excellently printed. 


Natian der Weise: a Dramatic Poem. By 
Lessing. Edited, with English Notes, &c., by 
C. A. Buchheim. Second Revised Edition. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press.) As we have 
already spoken favourably of this excellent 
edition of Nathan, it is not necessary to say 
more than that this is really a ‘“ revised” 
edition. Perhaps the most remarkable addition 
is the note on the motto (‘‘Introite, nam et hic 
Dii sunt’ which Lessing prefixed to the play 
and attributed to Aulus Gellius. It is in fact 
due to Aristotle (Hist. Anim. i. 5), but was in- 
serted by P. Beroaldus in his edition (Bologna, 
1503), in A. Gellius’s preface to his Noctes 
Atticae, in a place where a blank had been left 
in the MS. fora Greek quotation. Thence it 
found its way into many of the old editions, 
one of which no (loubt came into the hands of 
Lessing. 


Mr. A.G. GRENFELL, of Westminster, has pre- 
pared A Greek Copy- Book (Longmans), which we 
may commend to those teachers who suffer from 
the slovenly writing of Greek by their pupils. We 
are glad to see that Mr. Grenfell insists upon the 
importance of making each letter as upright as 
possible—a maxim which is obtaining support 
also in English penmanship. His examples 
seem well ch:sen. They include the maxims of 
the Seven Sages for uncials, and gnomic lines 
from the poets for cursives. We doubt, how- 
ever, the admissibility of Theocritus. Finally, 
we venture the suggestion that a substitute may 
here be found for the old ruinous practice of 
exacting ‘‘lines,’’ written against time, as a 
school punishment. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN are now issuing the 
revised edition of Green’s Short History of the 
English People, in four parts, for school use. 
Each part has a separate index, and also the 
corresponding portion of the convenient analysis 
compiled by Mr. C. W. A. Tait, of Clifton 
College. This classical work thus enters, we 
hope, upon a new lease of popularity, such as 
the author himself would have most desired. 


Mr. W. H. Wincery, of University College 
School, has reprinted in pamphlet form (David 
Nutt) his articles on ‘‘ The Teaching of Lan- 
guages in Schools,” to which we have already 
called attention on their first appearance in the 
Journal of Education. At the end he has 
appended a list of books consulted, which forms 
a bibliography of the subject, in chronological 
order. The notes on the early printed works, 
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and the references to recent German publica- 
tions, are especially valuable. 

WE have also received The Schoclmuster’s 
Calendar and Handbook of Examinations and 
Open Scholarships (George Bell & Sons), which 
is now in its third year of issue. The details 
given for the technical colleges are particularly 
useful. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tix Clarendon Press are now printing the 
Constitutional Documents of the Puritan 
Revolution, selected and edited by Mr. &. R. 
Gardiuer. 


Messrs. GEorcs Bett & Sons will shortly 
issue a new volume by Michael Field, entitled, 
Long Ayo, consisting of short lyrics expanded 
from the fragments of Sappho. The book is 
being printed at the Chiswick Press, and will 
have for frontispiece a figure of Sappho taken 
from 2 vase at Athens, The edition is to be 
limited to 100 copies. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN will publish immediately 
Matthew Arnold’s reports on elementary schools 
during the thirty years that he was an inspector, 
from 1852 to 1882. The volume has been edited 
by Sir Francis R. Sandford. 


Tur same publishers announce a new volume 
of essays by Mr. Aubrey de Vere, entitled 
Literature in its Social Aspects. 


Messrs. LONGMANS have in the press a book 
called Curdinal Lavigerie and Slavery in Central 
Africa, which has been written under the sanc- 
tion of the Cardinal himself, and will contain 
the latest details of his crusade for the abolition 
of the slave trade. 


WE hear that Mrs. Hamilton King will pub- 
lish a new volume of poems this autumny, under 
the title of Northern Lalluds. 


Mr. G. F. WArneER, of the British Museum, 
is preparing an edition of Mandeville’s Travels 
for the Roxburghe Club. The Club’s last issue 
was Mr. Alfred H. Huth’s gift-book of his 
edition of his unique MS, of ‘‘The Miroure of 
Mans Saluacione—a fifteenth century trans- 
lation into English of the Speen/uin Humeance 
Salvationis,”” with a facsimile of the first page 
of the MS. 


Mr. WAttTER Rye, having just finished his 
History of North Erpingham, is now hard at 
work at his History of Cromer for its Church 
Restoration Fund. He hopes to make it the 
most complete history of a parish ever pub- 
lished. His next book will be an account of 
Carrow Abbey, with facsimiles, illustrations, 
&e., of which the owner of the abbey, Mr. 
Colman, M.P., will bear the cost. He has 
given Mr. Rye carte blanche, so that the work 
will be worthy of its county. 


FoLLowInc the example of Nottingham and 
other towns, the corporation of Gloucester have 
resolved to print a Calendar of their early 
records ; and they have entrusted the work to 
Mr. W. H. Stevenson, one of the reporters of 
the Royal Commission upon Historical MSS., 
and the editor of the Nottingham charters. 
This Calendar consists principally of full 
abstracts, in English, of early local deeds, 
nearly 1300 in number, of which 571 are older 
than the fourteenth century. There will also 
be given abstracts of the royal charters and 
letters patent, descriptions of the early books, 
rolls, &c., of the corporation, a facsimile of one 
of the early deeds, and reproductions of several 
ancient seals. It is also intended to issue, as a 
companion volume, the Gloucester Rent-roll, 
drawn up in 1455, which is in such detail as to 
serve practically as a survey and directory of 
the city at that time. This will be printed in 


the original Latin (the contractions being 
extended), with an English translation; and 
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the curious drawings in the MS., of churches, 
wells, &c., will be reproduced in facsimile. 
Both volumes will be printed by the well- 
known local printer, Mr. John Bellows; and 
they will be published, by subscription, in a 
limited edition, at the comparatively low price 
of 17s. 6d. for the two. Subscribers should 
address themselves to the Town Clerk, 
Gloucester. 


M. Gasriet SARRAZIN, the editor of the 
Révue Contemporaine—who will be known to 
many readers of the ACADEMY by his critical 
essays on English poetry entitled Podtes 
Modernes de Vl Angleterre (1885)—has now just 
ready for the press a companion volume, dealing 
with other poets then omitted, which he 
proposes to call La Renaissance de la Poésie 
Anglaise, 1798-1889. . A chapter from this 
forthcoming book, upon Robert Browning, 
appears in French in the current number of 
the Universal Review; but we understand that 
the whole has been translated into English, and 
will be published here about the same time as 
the French original. 


THE Florentine publisher, Signor Barbera, 
has in the press a new life of the English Con- 
dottiere, Sir John Hawkwood, by Mr. John 
Temple Leader and Signor Marcotti. The book 
has been written after much research among 
original and other sources in Italy and else- 
where, published and unpublished ; and it will 
appear both in English and Italian. 


WE are about to witness a new departure in 
Welsh literature by the appearance of a series 
of ‘* Welsh Classics for the People,” which will 
include such rarities as Llith a Ban, the first 
lectionary of the Welsh Church, of which there 
is but one perfect copy; also Synwyr Pen Pob 
Kymro, probably the first book printed in the 
Welsh language, from the unique copy at 
Shirburn Castle; thirteenth-century transla- 
tions of portions of the New Testament; 
the complete poetical works of Davyd ap 
Gwilym, a contemportury of Chaucer; &c., &e. 
This series is under the editorship of Mr. 
Gwenogvryn Evans, the planner and joint- 
editor with Prof. Rhys of the ‘“‘Old Welsh 
Texts.” The first volume, the 1588 translation 
of the Book of Job, by Bishop Morgan, is now 
ready. 

ConTRARY to the usual custom, the next 
volume of the ‘‘Old Welsh Texts” will not 
appear on St. David’s Day, but may be ex- 
pected in June. ‘The delay has arisen partly 
from an illness of one of the editors, Mr. Evans, 
and partly from the great length of the work 
in hand, which will include Dares Phrygius ; 
Geoffrey’s Brutt (sic); Brutt y Tywyssogion ; 
Brutt y Saeson; and probably a list of the 
Commotes and Cantreds of Wales. 


Messrs. CassELL & Co. will shortly publish 
Miss Florence Warden’s new novel, St. Cuth- 
bert’s Tower, in three volumes. 


Told in a City Garden, by Eastwood Kidson, 
and Poems, by the late J. Dawson Hull, are two 
new volumes of verse announced for early 
publication by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Pror, B. TEN BRINK’s new volume on 
English Literature, including ‘‘ Chaucer and his 
Circle,” where the professor’s previous dis- 
coveries gained him a wide reputation, is 
being translated, with the author’s sanction 
and supervision, by Dr. Clarke Robinson, of 
Durham. 


To the second edition of his Life of 
Savonarola, which will be issued immediately 
by Mr. Fisher Unwin, Prof. Villari has 
added a new preface, in which he combats 
some recent criticisms passed on him with 
reference to the authenticity of the early 
biographies of Savonarola, and the discoveries 
and views of Ranke and the German School. 





Messrs. WILLIAMS & NorGATE are about to 
issue a second edition, revised and extended, 
of Metaphysica nova et vetusta, by ‘‘ Scotus 
Novanticus” (Prof. 8. 8. Laurie, of Edin- 
burgh). 

THE committee of the Athenaeum Club have 
selected the following gentlemen for extra- 
ordinary election: Prof. W. J. Russell, of St. 
Bartholomew’s; Prof. W. Y. Sellar, of Edin- 
burgh ; and Mr. Marcus Stone. 


Mr. Isaac PITMAN will be presented with the 
gold medal struck in commemoration of the 
Phonographic Jubilee, 1887, at a dinner to be 
held at the Holborn Restaurant on Thursday 
next, March 7. The chair will be taken by 
Viscount Bury. 


In Dr. Furnivall’s series of Shakspere Quarto 
Facsimilies, the second part of The Troublesome 
Raigne of King John (1594) has been lately 
issued, with Forewords by Dr. Furnivall, giving 
the old playwrights’ material from Holinshed. 
This is the first facsimile ever made of the 
play. 

Messrs. MACMILLAN have this week issued 
Hereward the Wake, in their cheap edition of 
Charles Kingsley’s works. We are not surprised 
to find that it has been the least popular of his 
novels, First published, in two volumes, in 
1866, a one-volume edition was not called for 
before 1873 ; in the next two years there were 
three reprints, but no other until the ‘‘ Eversley” 
edition of 1881. After all, however, Hereward 
can be called unsuccessful only when judged 
by the author’s own earlier and better works ; 
for there have been altogether eleven editions 
of it in twenty-three years. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


BEGINNING with the present month, there will 
be published a new magazine for the blind, in 
“braille” type, to be called Santa Lucia. It 
will differ from one or two other journals of 
the kind already in existence by giving the 
best literary material, towards which object 
both authors and publishers of well-known 
works have liberally assisted. The first number 
will include contributions from Sir Edwin 
Arnold, Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, Dr. 
Thomas Hodgkin, Mr. R. Bridges, &c.; as 
well as copyright pieces from the late Miss 
Procter and C. 8. Calverley. The editors and 
publishers are Mariabella and Elizabeth 
Hodgkin, of Childwall, Richmond-on-Thames. 


THE first number of a new weekly journal, 
entitled Work: an Illustrated Magazine of 
Practice and Theory for all Workmen, Pro- 
fessional and Amateur, will be published by 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. on March 20. Its object 
is to give a clear and practical exposition of 
methods to be followed in every art, craft, and 
science that bears directly or indirectly on 
handiwork of a constructive or decorative 
character, freely illustrated with sketches, 
diagrams, or working drawings to scale. 


UNDER the title of the Universal Republic, an 
occasional magazine, edited by Mr. G. J. Holy- 
oake, will be published next week by the Co- 
operative Printing Office, at 35, Russell-street, 
Covent Garden. The object of the magazine 
is to advocate the amity of nations. 


THE March number of the Sunday at Home 
contains an article on ‘‘ Missions and Mission- 
aries,” by the Rev. C. Merk, formerly chaplain 
on the Punjab frontier. 








UNIVERSITY JOUTINGS. 
IT is understood that the candidates for the 
chair of logic at Oxford, vacant by the resigna- 
tion of the Rev, T. Fowler, are Prof, Adamson, 





of Owens College; Mr. Venn, from Cam- 
bridge; and the following Oxford men: 
Messrs. Cannan, Case, Courtney, Stock, and 
Cook Wilson. 


Mr. J. H. MIDDLETON has been re-elected to 
the Slade professorship of fine art at Oam- 
bridge for a second term of three years. 


CounT CHARLES LANDBERG, of Stuttgart— 
as president of the commission appointed by 
the King of Sweden to make arrangements for 
the eighth international congress of orientalists, 
to be held this yearat Stockholm —has addressed 
the following letter to the vice-chancellors of 
Oxford and Cambridge : 


‘* Tibi, magnifice rector, clarissimisque sodalibus 
tuis nuntiamus anno 1889 die mensis Septembris 2 
auspiciis augustissimi nostri regis Oscaris II. ex 
uviversis gentibus Holmiam conventuros studiorum 
orientalium professores atque fautores. Quamo- 
brem vos invitamus atque cohortamur, ut sodalem 
vestrae tam pracclarae tamque de ejusmodi studiis 
meritae universitatis in hunc conventum legatum 
mittatis. Quod si eritis nobis gratificati, et augus- 
tissimo illi patrono haud mediocriter placebit et 
maximo nos honore affectos maxima gratia de- 
vincetis.’’ 

Prof. Bensley, successor of the late Hon. Ion 
Keith-Falconer in the Lord Almoner’s chair 
of Arabic, has been appointed to represent 
Cambridge at the congress, with a grant of 
£30 from the university chest to defray his 
expenses, 


Mr. C. H. HERFoRD, of Trinity College— 
author of Essential Characteristics of Romantic 
and Classical Styles (1880) and Literary Relations 
of England and Germany in the Sixteenth Century 
(1886), and now professor of English literature at 
Aberystwyth—has been approved by the general 
board of studies at Cambridge for the degree 
of Doctor in Letters. It is curious to notice, in 
the same number of the University Reporter, 
that the judges have not awarded the Harness 
prize for this year, the subject for which was 
‘*Shakspere’s Troilus and Cressida, as illus- 
trating his Attitude towards Classical Legend 
and Mediaeval Romance.” 


Prof. Mahaffy, of Dublin, will visit the 
United States next summer. He has under- 
taken to deliver two courses of lectures—on 
‘‘The Everyday Life of the Greeks” and ‘‘ The 
History of Civilisation”—at the Chautauqua 
Assembly, in New York, which corresponds 
nearly with our own last year’s gathering of 
non-academical students at Oxford in the long 
vacation. He will also, we understand, not 
keep silence on the Irish question. 


Mr. E. Gossk, the Clark lecturer at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, will deliver two lectures 
this term on ‘‘ English Prose Fiction before 
Defoe (1560-1700)”; the special subjects of 
each being ‘‘ The Novel under Elizabeth,’ and 
‘“‘The Heroic Novel of the Seventeenth 
Century.” 


Pror. A. V. Dicey will deliver a public 
lecture at Oxford on Saturday next, March 9, 
upon ‘The Right of Public Meeting.” 


THE University of St. Andrews has resolved 
to establish professorial classes for the univer- 
sity education of women during the coming 
summer. The subjects of instruction will be 
those now taught in the university, and, in 
addition, the languages and literatures of 
France and Germany. The lectures will be of 
the same character as those given to the 
students in winter, but they will also be adapted 
to the LL.A. diploma. 


Mr. WItuEm 8. LoGEMAN, principal of New- 
ton School, Rock Ferry, was to deliver a lecture 
on Friday, March 1, at University College, 
Liverpool, on ‘‘ Phonetics,” 
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ORIGINAL VERSE. 
TO A MASTER IN PARADISE. 


I. 

Your life, O Master, was a mighty rock 

Reared amid breakers, whereupon a flock _ 
Of birds were ever nestled ; sometimes white, 

Soft things, and sometimes fierce ones and untame, 
Shorn of their plumy pride by pain and fright, 

Hurt of the darts they had provoked ; who came, 
Tost by the heavy tempest to your breast, 
Craving but quiet, and receiving rest. 

God bad His waters over you to come, 
And hide your shelter from the wayfaring ; 
So the poor pilgrim birds of weary wing 

Missed their good rock amid the breakers’ foam— 
And flew until they found a better thing, 

A sunlit country for their rest and home. 


Il. 
Your life, O Master, was a mighty tree 
Which dew, and sun, and rain, had perfectly 
Matured and brought to bear in plenitude 
And utter beauty and divine content, 
Its leaves for healing and its fruit for food, 
With Eden smells of wondrous ravishment. 
And men and women there were healed and fed, 
And in your happy shadow gladdened. 


God’s voice did break the tree and lay it low ; 
And all those men and women, shelterless, 
Weary and hungry in their great distress, 

Mourned for their loss with very bitter woe— 
Then found that home whither all souls must 

Tess, 
and God's own self for evermore did know. 


Eminy H. Hickey. 








IN MEMORIAM. 


GUDBRAND VIGFUSSON, 


Chalfont St, Peter: Feb. 23, 1889. 

May I, as an old friend and pupil of Dr. 
Vigfusson, be allowed to add a few words to 
the kindly notice by Mr. York Powell in the 
AcaDEMY of February 23 ? 

Dr. Vigfusson was a person whom no one 
who really knew could help respecting. Where 
he had firm convictions, he was capable of 
intense feeling, and spoke with an animation 
which made him at times rather a hot 
disputant. In religious matters, though very 
reticent, he had a few very clear ideas, or 
perhaps I should rather say, very strong feel- 
ings. He was particularly fond of the Gospels, 
and considered that in the systematising of 
religious formulae there was a tendency to 
miss the true power of the life and words of 
Christ—he had a perfect horror of such a book 
as Martensen’s Dogmatics. He also read with 
great delight the poetical parts of the Old 
Testament. Here his interests were not only 
poetical, but critical. He especially liked 
Ewald, and would often compare the growth 
of Hebrew literature, especially some of the 
Psalms, with the way in which Sagas were 
developed in different recensions. He was 
constantly complaining of the want of 
‘‘spirituality”” of modern Germany, and 
lamented that in education and literature they 
were exercising what he considered a baneful 
influence on other nations—on England less 
than on others. By spirituality I think he 
meant a poetical imagination combined with 
strong feeling. In this sense, he had himself 
a keenly spiritual nature. He had a dislike for 
archaeology, grammar, and the new philology ; 
and, I think I may add, for pure science in 
every form. His tastes were delightfuliy 
simple. He had an almost childish love of 
flowers, and nothing pleased him better than 
an afternoon ramble in Bagley Wood; but, of 
Course, he would have nothing to say to scientific 
botany. He showed little affection for modern 
Iceland, and his compatriots were rather sore 
on this point. The country he thought was too 


much affected by the unspiritual influences of 





modern times; and yet he was extremely 
pleased with a flower sent to him which had 
been picked in his native island. 

F. H. Woops. 





Oxford: Feb. 25, 1889. 

The vivid portrait of the life and work of 
Vigfusson drawn by his two most intimate 
Oxford friends—Mr. York Powell in the 
AcADEMY of February 23, and Mr. Charlies 
Plummer, in the Oxford Magazine of February 6 
—is hardly complete, I venture to think, with- 
out mentioning a pium desiderium which he 
always cherished, and which he expressed more 
than once to the writer of this note: I mean 
his desire to bring out a critical edition of the 
Icelandic and Old Norse Bible text. Among 
his own collection of Scandinavian works he 
was proud to possess one of the earliest and 
most precious Icelandic Bibles, which surely 
deserves an accurate reprint—a task he would 
have himself gladly undertaken had it been 
entrusted to him. Although there are several 
later editions published by the British Bible 
Society, they have but little critical value. 
Vigfusson’s project having been frustrated by 
his lamented death, it may be hoped that some 
competent scholar will take up the task. 

In briefly recording what Vigfusson had still 
at heart to accomplish, I cannot refrain from 
adding how his free thought and thorough 
scholarship never made him despise simple 
Scripture truth as the foundation of his learn- 
ing, and how piety and simplicity of faith 
adorned his sympathetic mind and character. 








M. RENAN ON MODERN FRANCE. 


We quote the following extracts from M. 
Renan’s speech at the reception of M. Jules 
Claretie into the Académie francaise : 


‘Tl ya plus d’un quart de sitcle que nous 
nous vimes pour la premiére fois chez M. 
Michelet. Le lieu, si hospitalier, l’affection 
qui nous attachait au maitre, et une rare com- 
munauté de sentiments nous unissaient. Vous 
étiez dans tout le feu de vos premicres ardeurs 
révolutionnaires; j’étais sous le coup des con- 
versations intérieures que j’avais eues en 
Orient, comme les disciples d’Kmmaiis, avec un 
voyageur mystérieux. Nous nous entendimes 
assez vite. Vous l’avouerai-je? Je crois bien 
que, en ces premiers entretiens, nous dimes 
quelque mal de 1l’Académie frangaise. Oh! 
Académie, Monsieur, a des indulgences 
infinies pour le mal que l’on dit d’elie. Les 
grosses injures ne l’atteignent pas; les doux 
reproches des hommes de talent, elle les prend 
pour des marques d’amour, et elle en tient 
bonne note pour ses faveurs futures. Certes, 
il est un point sur lequel nous avions pleine- 
ment raison: c’est quand nous regrettions que 
la compagnie ne comptit pas dans son sein le 
maitre exquis, lhistorien charmant, qui nous 
consolait dans nos tristesses d’alors. Mais que 
voulez-vous! Une compagnie littéraire infail- 
lible! Nous en aurions presque peur. Les 
Académies n’ont pas la prétention de posséder 
la régle d’une justice absolue. II suffit qu’elles 
aient raison quelque-fois. Il y faut laisser uve 
place aux rapprochements imprévus, aux 
spirituels jeux du hasard, aux aimables ren- 
contres enfin, comme celle qui nous améne 
aujourd’hui en cette enceinte—vous, engagé 
volontaire des corps francs de la littérature dil 
y a trente ans, pour prendre place en ce Sénat 
conservateur—moi, disciple ¢garé, mais 
obstiné, de saint Tudual ou de samt Corentin, 
pour vous y souhaiter la bienvenue et vous 
serrer la main au nom d’une vieille awitic. 

* * * * * 





génération brillante, qui recut d’une main 
legére et porta sans embarras le lourd héritage 
de l’ancienne France, de la Révolution, de 
l’empire, mais ne sut rien transmettre A ceux 
qui vinrent aprés elle; qui fit sentir en 
littérature le prix de la forme achevée, et laissa 
peu d’ceuvres irréprochables; qui réagit contre 
un ton général de pompe factice et de solennité 
exagérée, et fut elle méme rarement exempte 
@affectation; qui, avec une richesse, une 
exubérance, une amplear de génie vraiment 
extraordinaires, produisit des milliers de livres 
excellents, dont pas un seul n’est bien stir de 
Vavenir? La cause en est avant tout, je me 
hate de le dire, 4 la nature infiniment delicate 
des pensées que nous cherchons  exprimer. 
Le dix-septi¢me et le dix-huitiime sivcles, 
roulant dans un cercle d’idées tris borné, se 
privant de toute vérité qui ne pouvait pas se 
renfermer dans un cadre fini, arrivaient plus 
facilement a un style achevé qu’un siécle, comme 
le notre, surchargé de connaissances et persuadé 
avec raison qu’on rétréeit l’esprit humain en le 
limitant aux idées claires. Il y a tant de 
choses que nous ne pouvons qu’augurer, 
deviner, pressentir! Les defauts des modernes 
viennent souvent de ce que, luttant corps 4 
corps avec l’infini, ils veulent dire 4 la fois trop 
de choses. Mais combien d’autres faiblesses 
ces grands novateurs dont nous sommes les 
disciples auraient pu éviter! Les bonnes 
époques de l’antiquité grecque et latine, le dix- 
septiéme et le dix-huitiime siicles nous avaient 
habitués, quand il s’agit des ouvrages de l’esprit, 
i chercher avant tout le naturel ; dans ]’auteur 
on voulait toucher un homme; la modestie 
était considérée comme une condition pour 
plaire. Tout cela fut changé par la génération 
nouvelle. Le déchirement souvent nécessaire, 
qu’une ime délicate n’accomplit, au début de 
la vie, qu’avec crainte et tremblement, s’appela 
d’un affreux barbarisme ‘s’affirmer.’ On se 
paya de mots sonores dont les grands sitcles 
avaient usé avec beaucoup de discretion. La 
vanité, la présomption effrénées, l’amour du 
succts i tout prix, furent accueillis du public 
avec une indulgence exagérée. Tel romancier 
se disait plus grand que Napoléon, et cela ne 
paraissait pas trop fort. Les effusions les 
plus immodérces d’une vantardise enfantine 
rcussirent i se faire accepter. 


* * - al 7 


‘Les centenaires ne sont la faute de per- 
sonne; on ne peut pas empécher les siccles 
@avoir cent ans. C'est bien facheux cepen- 
dant. Rien de plus malsain que de rythmer la 
vie du présent sur le passé, quand le passé est 
exceptionnel. Les centenaires appellent les 
apothéoses; c’est trop. Une absoute solennelle 
avec un pan¢gyrique, rien de mieux; un 
embaumement, oi le mort est enveloppé de 
bandelettes pour qu’il ne ressuscite plus, nous 
plairait aussi infiniment; gardons-nous au 
moins de tout ce qui pourrait faire croire que 
de tels actes d’imprudence juvénile et d’irré- 
flexion grandiose peuvent se recommencer. 
C’est la gloire d’une nation d’avoir dans son 
histoire des apparitions prodigieuses, qui 
n’arrivent qu'une fois: Jeanne d’Arc, Louis 
XIV., la Révolution, Napoléon; mais c’est 1) 
aussi un danger. L’essence de ces apparitions 
est d’étre uniques. Elles sont belles 4 con- 
dition de n’étre pas renouvelces, La Révolu- 
tion doit rester un accis de maladie sacrée, 
comme disaient les anciens. La fiivre peut 
étre féconde, quand elle est l’indice d’un travail 
intérieur; mais il ne faut pas qu’elle dure ou se 
répéte ; en ce cas, c’est la mort. La Révolution 
est condamné¢e, s’il est prouvé qu’au bout de 
cent ans elle en est encore i recommencer, i 
chercher sa voie, i. se dcbattre sans cesse dans 
les conspirations et l’anarchie. 

‘* Vous étes jeune; vous verrez la solution de 


“Comment étre juste autrement qu’en| cette énigme, Monsieur. Les hommes extra- 


l’aimant et la haissant tour 4 tour, envers cette \ordinaires pour lesquels nous nous sommes 
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passionn(s, eurent-ils tort, eurent-ils raison ?| 
De cette ivresse inoute, réduite l’exacte 

balance des profits et pertes, que reste-t-il >| 
Le sort de ces grands enthousiastes sera-t-il de 
demeurer ‘‘ternellement isolés, suspendus dans | 
le vide, victimes d’une noble folie’ Ou bien | 
ont-ils, en somme, fond’ quelque chose et 
préparé Vavenir? On ne le sait pas encore. 
J’estime que, dans quelques annes, on le saurs, 
Si, dans dix ou vingt ans, la France est pros- 
pire et libre, fid-le i: la lgalit’, entour‘e de la | 
sympathie des portions lib:rales du monde, oh! 
alors, la cause dela Révolution est sauvée; le 
monde l’aimera et en govitera les fruits, sans 
en avoir savour’ les amertumes. Mais si, dans 
dix ou vingt ans, la France est toujours ’ tat 
de crise, ancantie 4 Vextérieur, livrée a 
Vint‘rieur aux menaces des sectes et aux 
enterprises de la basse popularit’, oh! alors il 
faudra dire que notre entrainement d’artistes 
nous a fait commettre une faute politique, que 
ces audacieux novateurs, pour lesquels nous 
avons eu des faiblesses, eurent absolument tort. 
La Révolution dans ce cas serait vaincue pour 
plus d’un sitcle. En guerre, un capitaine 
toujours battu ne saurait ¢tre un grand 
capitaine; en politique, un principe qui dans 
l’espace de cent ans ¢puise une nation ne 
saurait étre le v‘ritable. 

‘‘Suspendons notre jugement. Nos fils 
auront la r‘ponse ‘ une question qui nous tient 
dans une incertitude doulourense.  Certes, 
Vhistoire nous a montré plus d’une fois une 
cause vaincue ressuscitant, au bout de plusieurs 
sivcles, avec la nation qui avait pri en la repri'- 
sentant, victime de sa sup(riorit( et des services 
rendus i lceuvre commune de l'humaniti. 
Mais notre abnégation ne va pas jusquw’i 
sacrifier i une r‘surrection et a des apotb¢uses 
hypoth¢tiques l’existence de notre chre patrie. 
La vraie mani-re d’honorer les gi‘ncreuses 
utopies du pass, c’est de Jes montrer rvalisies 
et applicables. Le but de Vhumanit«, qui 
saurait le dire’ Mais, qu'il s’agisse ce 
Vhumanit’ ou quil s’agisse de Ja nature, les 
seuls organismes qui laissent une trace durable | 
sont ceux qui, engendr’s dans la douleur, | 
grandissent dans la lutte, s’accommodent aux 
nécessités du milieu et résistent ) lpreuve 
dcisive de la vie.”’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


CHAUCER’S ‘*PUELLA’’ AND ‘‘ RUBEUS.” 
Cambridge: Feb. 24, 1889. 


In Chaucer’s ‘‘Knightes Tale,” ll, 1183-7, 
we find : 


‘* ‘the statue of Mars upon a carte stood 
Armed, and loked grim as he wer wood, 
And over bis heed ther shynen two figures 
Of sterres, that been cleped in scriptures 
‘Lhat oon Puella, that otner Rubeus.’’ 


The only light we get on these lines is the 
remark in Speght: ‘‘ The names of two figures 
in geomancy, representing two constellations 
in heaven; Puella signifieth Mars retrograde, 
and Rubeus Mars direct.” 

I have always wondered whence Speght 
obtained this. It cannot be right, because 
neither Mars direct nor Mars retrograde can 
possibly be a constellation. Mars is only, in 
any case, a single planet. 

I have had some trouble to find out what 
‘‘geomancy”’ really is; but I believe the 
definition in Ogilvie’s Dictionary is correct, 
viz.—‘‘ A kind ot divination by means of figures 
or lines, formed by little dots or points, 
originally on the earth, and afterwards on 
paper.” How are we to reconcile this with 
the above ? 

The clue is to be found in Cornelius Agrippa, 
De Occulta Philosophia, cap. 48: De Figuris 
Geomanticis. He gives a list of the sixteen 
geowantic figures. The system, so far as I 
understand it, was this. The person wishing 
to divine formed one of these sixteen figures, 
and then interpreted it, or had it interpreted 
for him, by the aid of astrology. Curiously 
enough, an article has just appeared in the 
Saturday Review for February 16, 1889, on 
‘Divination by Spotting.” ‘This is precisely 
geomancy, which is now, it seems, being 
revived by credulous people. The way to form 
the geomantic figures is there clearly described, 
and is as follows:—Take a pencil, and 
hurriedly jot down on a paper a number of 
dotsin a line, without counting them. Do the 
same three times more. Now count the dots. 
If the dots in the tirst line are odd, put down 





one dot on another small paper halfway across 
it. Ifthe dots are even, put down two dots, 
one towards one side, and one towards the 
other, like the two upper dots on a four at 
cards. Do this four times in ail, putting the 
resulting single dot or pair of dots a little 
lower down each time. If, for instance, all the 
results are even, we obtain eight dots, situate 
like the eight pips on a nine of diamonds if the 
central pip be omitted. If the first, third, and 
fourth rows are even, while the second is odd, 
we get seven dots, disposed (very nearly) as on 
a seven of diamonds. This last arrangement is 
Chaucerian, as we shall see. This ‘‘ science” 
was called geomancy, because the “ figures” 
were originally made on soft earth or in 
dust with the point of a _ stick. Thus 
each ‘“‘figure’’ consisted of from four to 
eight dots or “stars,” representing not a real, 
but an artificial, constellation, 7.¢., a collec- 
tion of stars symmetrically arranged in an 
arbitrary, not an actual or natural, shape. 
Accordingly, Chaucer does not place the 
figures in the sky, but makes them form 
artificial ornaments over the head of Mars’ 
statue. They might, for example, have been 
‘* painted with a subtle pencil” (see 1. 1,191) in 
gold or silver. The “statue ” of Mars was 
not a wooden image, but a painted picture; 
we should now call it the figure of Mars, or 
the representation of him (I wish to avoid the 
word figure here). 

Hence the passage means precisely this: 
‘The representation of Mars showed him 
standing in a chariot, in full armour, and with 
a furious look. Above his head were repre- 
sented two collections (or sets) of stars 
(technically called ‘ figures ’) shining like those 
in a constellation. One of these arrange- 
ments was that which writers call ‘ Puella,’ 
and the other was that called ‘ Rubeus.’” 
These names were in actual use. Each 
‘* Figura” had its ‘‘Nomen,” its ‘‘ Elemen- 
tum,” its “Planeta,” and its ‘‘Signum,” or 
sign of the Zodiac. 

At is necessary to quote three of these. The 
first figure consists of five stars, arranged thus : 
Draw a diamond, situate as in card playing, 
place a star at each angle, and add a fifth star 
close below the lowest angle, and call this 
figure 1; the second consists of seven stars, 
arranged like the seven at cards, call this 
figure 2; the third consists of five stars, four in 
a diamond, and the fifth close above the highest 
angle, call this figure 3 (it is merely figure 1 
turned upside down). Figure 1 results from 
odd, even, odd, odd; figure 2 from even, odd, 
even, even; and figure 3 from odd, odd, even, 
odd. Then, according to Cornelius Agrippa 
(who seems to have made some mistake, not to 
be wondered at when we remember how utterly 
arbitrary is the whole system), the ‘‘ facts” 
are these: Figure 1 has forits name ‘‘ Puella,” 
or ‘‘ Mundus facie’’; its element is water, its 
planet is Venus, and its sign is Libra. Figure 
2 has for its name ‘‘ Rubeus,” or ‘‘ Ruffus” ; its 
element is fire, its planet is Mars, and its sign 
is Gemini. Figure 3 has for its name “‘ Puer,” 
or ‘‘ Flavus,” or ‘‘ Imberbis”’ ; its element is 
fire, its planet is Mars, and its sign is Aries. 

When we consider that the planets are not 
here denoted by their names, but by their 
astrological symbols (easily mistaken), and that 
the symbols for Mars and Venus are more alike 
than any others, it is to be suspected that the 
planet belonging to Figure 1 was, sometimes at 
least, considered to be Mars. This will bring 
the matter right. Or, perhaps, Chaucer con- 
fused ‘‘ Puella” with ‘‘Puer”; for surely 
‘‘ Puella” suits Venus better. That ‘‘ Rubeus” 
belonged to Mars cannot be doubted, as Chaucer 
calls him red, ‘Rubeus” portended dire 
calamities; cf. ‘“‘the infortune of Marte,” 
1, 1163; and ‘‘ manasing of Mars,” 1. 1177. 

The question remains, Whence did Chaucer 
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this? I suspect it was from Hali, the 
get ian (000 Prologue, 1,431), who is said to have 
written on geomancy. Another author was 
Arbatel, and another (or the same) was 
Almadal; these also are clearly Arabian names. 
Other authors on geomancy, acccerding to 
Agrippa, were Gerardus Cremouensis, Bartho- 
lomaeus Parmensis, and ‘‘ quidam Tundinus,” 
There is a long explanation of geomancy, 
called in German Punctirkunst, in Zedler’s 
Universal Lexicon, under that title. He refers 
to Weigel; and, in particular, to Buddeus, 
Thesaurus de Atheismo et Superstitionibus, cap. 
9, sect. 7, p. 764; also to the same, p. 391. 
But I cannot come at a copy of Buddeus that 
contains this work. Neither do I know if 
Hali’s treatise still exists. Perhaps some one 
can tell us. WALTER W. SKEAT. 








THE 42-LINE OR ‘‘ MAZARIN”’ BIBLE. 
Cambridge: Feb. 23, 1889. 


In to-day’s ACADEMY (p. 130, third column) 
it is said that the Hopetoun Library copy of 
“the Mazarin or Gutenberg Bible” is about to 
be sold by Messrs. Sotheby. 

That the happy owners of copies of the 
Mazarin or 42-line Bible, as well as booksellers 
and auctioneers, should feel disposed to call it 
the ‘‘Gutenberg”’ Bible is quite natural; as 
the idea that this splendid work, finished before 
August 15, 1456, was one of the first produc- 
tions of John Gutenberg, whom some people 
wish to regard as the inventor of printing, im- 
parts a charm and pecuniary value to the book, 
which it would not have if it were called the 
‘‘Schoeffer”’ Bible. And yet, according to all 
rules of bibliography, this Bible must be attri- 
buted to Peter Schoeffer, said to have been the 
successor or rival or enemy of Gutenberg. 

It is true that the bibliographical evidence 
for ascribing it to Schoeffer rests chiefly on 
researches made by myself, and explained in 
my Gutenberg—Was he the Inventor of Printing ? 
(p. 167 seqq. and preface, p. xiii.). But all that 
1 have said on the subject has been endorsed by 
the late Mr. Bradshaw, and corroborated by 
him on different grounds than mine (see an 
account of a paper read by him on early Bibles 
in The Printing 1'imes for 1885, p. 102). More- 
over, even the most ardent German supporters 
of Gutenberg’s claims to the invention of print- 
ing no longer believe that the 42-line Bible was 
his work. 

Therefore, I think that in a scientific paper 
like the ACADEMY the statement that there is a 
‘Mazarin or Gutenberg Bible”’ for sale should 
not pass unnoticed. 

The notion that Gutenberg was the inventor 
of printing rests on no solid foundation. The 
earliest statements about an invention of print- 
ing in Germany or by Gutenberg distinctly say 
that it isa ‘‘rumour.’’ The earliest authentic 
documents which speak of Gutenberg’s con- 
nexion with printing, and should and would 
have spoken of him as the inventor of the art 
if he had invented it, are hopelessly silent on 
this point. And Ulrich Zell, a pupil of the 

early Mainz school of printing, who must have 
known Gutenberg and Fust and Schoeffer, and 
the traditions of the art, distinctly says, in the 
Cologne Chronicle of 1499, that the first begin- 
nings of the art were found in Holland. And 
nothing has as yet been said or done to 
invalidate Adrian Junius’s assertion that the 
art was invented at Haarlem by Lourens 
Janszoon Coster. J. H. HEssELs. 








‘* CHOUSE,” 
Oxford: Feb. 26, 1889. 
.The Rev, ©, B. Mount, in investigating the 
istory of the substantive and verb ‘‘ chouse”’ 
for the Dictionary, has pointed out that the 


statement made by Gifford in his note to Ben 
Jonson’s ‘ Alchemist,” Act I., Sc. i. (where 
this sb. first appears in a transferred sense), is 
= known foundation. Gifford’s story is 
that 


“in 1609 Sir Robert Shirley [when in the East] 
sent a messenger or chiaow [properly chaush] to this 
country as his agent for the Grand Signior and 
theSophy. Before Sir Robert reached England 
his agent had ‘chiaused’ the Turkish and 
Persian merchants [in London] of £4000, and 
taken his flight.”’ 
Not only have we been unable to discover 
any contemporary reference to this swindling 
transaction ; but we do find that this asserted 
origin appears to have been totally unknown to 
the numerous writers who speculated upon the 
word, down to Gifford’s own time, including 
even Peter Whalley, the earlier editor of Ben 
Jonson. Whence did Gifford get his story, 
more than 200 years after date’ Help in 
solving this question is much wanted. 
I may add that I know nothing of ‘‘ chouse ” 
in the sense of ‘‘ swindler, cheat,”’ which figures 
(since Gifford’s time) in modern dictionaries, 
Dr. Johnson’s two meanings were (1) a bubble, 
a tool, a man fit to be cheated; (2) a trick or 
sham. The sense ‘‘ swindler’? nowhere occurs 
among our numerous quotations; and it was 
entirely unknown to dictionaries, until Gifford 
attributed it to the passage in Ben Jonson, and 
fortified it by his ben trovato story. One would 
be thankful to know that this story is not itself 
a ‘‘chouse”; but received etymology is so 
honeycombed with invented stories that we 
have constantly to suspect them. 

J. A. H. Murray, 








AMERICANISMS. 
London: February 27, 1£89. 

In estimating the number of new words that 
are continually being added to the English 
language by our Transatlantic cousins, it is 
scarcely fair to take (as is often done) the 
eccentric vocabulary of the humourous press, 
or even of those enterprising journalists who 
are expected to coin new terms as part of their 
daily task. 

But I have been often struck by strange 
words and phrases, of the nature of American- 
isms, in the New York Nation, which ranks in 
sobriety with our own Spectator. In the number 
last received (February 14), I find two such: 


‘We can understand how the last evil, the 
imaginary one, may be met, if any single [State] 
Legislature has the courage to grapple with it, the 
Granger Meat Bill of Penusylvania having dlaz:d 
the way.”’ 

Of course, there is no difficulty in understanding 
the metaphor implied in the verb ‘‘ blazed” ; 
but the usage is not recorded in Dr. Murray’s 
New English Dictionary. There is, however, 
an amusing example of it quoted in Mr. John 
S. Farmer's Americanisms, privately published 
only the other day : 


‘* Adam was created first, and it does not seem 
unlikely that Eve, when she found that Adam had 
preceded her in the creation, felt piqued about it. 
Possibly Adam may have tried to excuse himself 
by saying it was an unexplored region, and it was 
necessary for him to blaze theway. At all events, 
Eve and her daughters have headed the family 
procession ever since.’’—TZezas Siftings. 


The other word may not be an Americanism 
proper, though I have been unable to find it 
in the ordinary English Dictionaries, I have 
condensed the passage : 


** By a bill introduced into the New Jersey Legis- 
lature, the Boards of Freeholders are empowered to 
have the county roads ‘graded, paved with 
telford, macadamised, or otherwise improved by 
means of stone, for a width of at least twelve feet 
in the centre thereof,’ ’’ 


On turning to the article “Road” in the 





Encyclopaedia Britannica (Ninth Edition, vol. 
xx.), I find that ‘‘ the name of Telford is asso- 
tiated with a pitched foundation,’ which 
‘* consists of flat stones carefully set on edge in 
courses across the road with the broadest 
edges downwards’’; and it also appears that 
Telford was the inventor of the granite block 
paving now almost banished from the streets of 
London. The latter seems to be the sense 
wanted; but itis curious that Telford’s fame 
as a roadmaker should thus be familiarly 
preserved only in the United States. 
Jas. 8, CotTon. 








HINREK VAN ALKMAR’S ‘‘ REINAERT.” 


London: Feb. 23, 1889, 

The importance is unquestionable of the 
fragments of a previously unknown printed 
‘* Reinaert” in clearing up a mystery of which 
Jacob Grimm (Reinhart F, 1834, p. clxxv.) was 
the only one of all the writers on the sub- 
ject who ever ventured on anything like a 
rational solution; and admirable as was his 
conjecture, scarcely any heed was given to it 
until it was so fully confirmed by the subsequent 
discovery of these fragments. But most 
assuredly Henry Bradshaw had nothing what- 
ever to do with the discovery, either of the 
fragments themselves, as the reviewer of Mr. 
Prothero’s Memoir (AcADEMyY, Feb. 2) sup- 
poses, or of the light they throw on Hinrek 
von Alkmar’s true place in relation to the 
Reineke Vos, of which he was for a long time 
erroneously supposed to be the author. 

Some time before Bradshaw can have begun 
to turn his attention to such matters, these 
fragments, then in tke library of the late Mr. 
Culemann of Hanover, had been made known 
by Karl Gideke in his Deutsche Wochenschri/t 
(Feb. 1854). And even supposing Bradshaw to 
have been aware of their existence (which I 
have some reason to doubt) before they were 
fully reprinted and described by Hoffmann von 
Fallersleben in 1862 (Horae Belgicae, xii.), it is 
certain that before that time he cannot have 
seen them, for they never left Germany until 
they were brought over for sale in London 
(Feb. 1870), and we know that Bradshaw never 
was in Germany until 1862. Of course, until 
Bradshaw had seen them, he could give no 
opinion as to the press from which they came, 
viz., that of Gerard Leeu. 

Fr. NORGATE. 








A LETTER OF THE POET OF THE “‘ SEASONS.” 
Bristol: Feb. 20, 1889. 
The letter by the poet of the Seasons, to 
which your correspondent, Sir George Douglas, 
refers, has been published more recently than 
either he or the editor of the Kelso Mail seems 
toimagine. It is quoted entire in a life of the 
poet published in 1822 (Lives of the Scottish 
Poets, vol. i., T. Boys, Ludgate Hill). This 
letter was addressed to ‘‘Dr. Cranstoun at 
Ancrum by Berwick”; and it discredits Dr. 
Jchnson’s statement that the poem ‘‘ Winter” 
was Thomson’s sole means of subsistence on 
entering London, by proving that the poem at 
that time was not even written. The biography 
to which I allude gives many interesting 
particulars of the poet’s life and character. 
ArTHuR L, SALMON, 








ENGLISH TRANSLATIONS OF DANTE’S PROSE 
WORKS. 
Stanhoe Grange, Norfolk: Feb. 23, 1839. 
I should be glad to have the opportunity of 
rectifying a slip which occurs in my notice of 
Prof. Fay’s ‘‘ Concordance of the Divina Com- 
media,” printed in to-day’s ACADEMY, 





I find that I have, by omitting to mention it, 
inadvertently by implication condemned Mr. 
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F. J. Church’s well-known translation of the 
De Monarchia as unsatisfactory. I need hardly 
say that such was not my intention. Instead 
of saying that ‘none of Dante’s prose works, 
except the Vita Nuova, has been satisfactorily 
rendered in English,” I ought to have said 
“ none except the V. N. and the De Monarchia.” 
PaGET TOYNBEE. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Mowpay, March 4,5 p.m. London Institution: “Soap 
Babyy _~ what may be shown with them,” by 

r. O. V. Boys. 
5 p.m. Royal Institution: General Monthly 


R. 
8p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture. ‘The 
Decoration and Illustration of Books,” 1, by Mr. 


Walter Crane 
8 p.m. Victoria Institute: “The Logos of 
Philosophy,” by Mr. H. Clarke 
Turspay, March 5,3p.m. Royal Institution: “ Before 


and after Darwin—Evolution,” VII., by Prof. G. J. 


mapes. 

8 p.m. Biblical Archaeology : ‘‘ Nebuchadnezzar 
in the Bible and the Cuneiform Inscriptions,” by 
the Rev. C. J. Ball. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers: Discussion, ‘‘ Alter- 
nate- t Machinery.” by Mr. Gisbert Kapp. 

830 p.m. Zoological: **South-American Cole- 
optera of the Genus Diabrotica.”’ by Mr Joseph 8. 
Baly; ‘‘ New Genera and Species of Eastern Cole- 
optera of the Family Telephoridae,” by the_ Rev. 
H. 8. Gorham; *“ New Land-Shells from the Island 
of Korar (Pelew Group).” by Col. R. H: Beddome ; 
“The Anatomy of a Rare Cephalopod (Gonatus 
fabricii).” by Mr. W. E. Hoyle. 

WEDNESDAY, March 6,3 p.m. University College, 
Barlow Lecture, ‘‘ Personal Traits and Charteri-tics 
of Dante, as gathered from the Early Biographiss, 
and illustrated by Passages in his own Writings, 
by the Rev. Dr. E. Moore. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: ‘Arc Lamps and 
their Mechanism,” by Prof. Silvanus P. Thompson. 

8 p.m. jlogical: **‘The Subdivisions of the 
Speeton Clay.” by Mr. G. W. Lamplugh; ‘The 
Geology of Madagascar.” by the Rev. R. Baron ; 
“The Petrographical Characters of some Rocks 
collected in agascar by the Rev. R. Baron,” by 
Mr. F. H. Hatch. 

8pm. Elizabethan: ‘John Webster,” by the 
Rev. Stopford A. Brooke. . 

TuurspDAy, March 7,3p.m Royal Institution: ‘The 

a of Serpents, and Allied Poisons,” IIL, by 


Dr. " 

4 p.m. Archaeological Institute: ‘‘'The Car- 
melita Priory or House of White Friars at Hulne,”’ 
by Mr. W. H. . John Hope; *A Salute of 
Henry VI.,” by Mr. E. OC, Hulme. 

7 p.m. London Institution: ‘‘ Modern Com- 
posers of Classical Song,” IL., by Mr. Carl Arm- 


bruster. 
8 p.m Linnean: ‘‘ fhe Vascular System of 
Floral Organs,’ by the Rev. G. Henslow. 
8p.m. Ohemical: Election of Fellows. 
830pm. Antiquaries: Election of Fellows. 
Fripay, Marcb 8,7.30p.m. Oivil Engineers : Students’ 
Meeting, ** Mining in Spaio, with Special Reference 
to the Lead Mines of Linares.”’ by Mr. C. F. Smith. 
8p.m. Society of Arts: ** The Present Condition 
oe Prospects ot Indian‘ Agriculture,” by Prof. R. 
allace. 
8 + New Shakspere: ‘*‘ Lady Macbeth,” by 
Miss B. Lamb 


9pm. Royal Institution: ** The Discharge of 
a Leyden Jar,” by Prof. Oliver Lodge. 

SATURDAY, March9.3 pm  Reyal Institution: ‘ Ex- 
7p Optics—Polarisation, Wave Theory,’ 
LI.. by Lord Kayleigh. 

3 p.m. Physical: ‘‘ The Magneto-Optic Nota- 
tion by Transient Currents, with Reference to the 
‘Yime required for the Production of the Effect,” 
* An Electrostatic Field produced by Varying Mag- 
netic Induction,” **Some Experiments allied to 
those of Hertz,” “The Velocity ot Klectric Pulses 
along a Pair of Isolated Wires,” “Sundry Labora- 
tory Notes,” by Prof, O. Y. Lodge. 

3.45p.m. Botanic: General Meeting. 


SCIENCE. 
Essays in Biblical Greek. By Edwin Hatch. 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press. ) 


(First Notice.) 


Tus is without doubt a book of marked im- 
portance. Its details are valuable; but 
more important than any details are the 
freshness, independence, and _ philosophic 
breadth of view by which it is characterised. 
We are all of us apt to fall into grooves in 
our thinking. When a few leading echolars 
make use of a particular method it soon 
comes to be followed as a matter of course 
and without any thought of the limitations and 





qualifications to which it is subject. It is, 
therefore, the greatest service that can be 
rendered to the scholar and student that he 
should be sent back to first principles, and 
compelled to verify his assumptions and 
revise his methods of procedure. This is 
what Dr. Hatch has done. He has turned 
us out of our ruts and has made us examine 
and test the instruments with which we are 
in the habit of working. His book is clearly 
the product of ripe experience. Only one 
who had worked for years directly upon the 
materials could have written it. It shows 
as much caution and circumspection in the 
statement of principles as boldness in their 
application; and it is written in a style 
which seems to me to hold a distinguished 
place among the models of clear, compact, 
masculine English. Along with the firmness 
and precision of well-digested knowledge it 
has also the freshness of touch which comes 
from writing ‘‘with the eye upon the 
object.” 

I wish to guard against the language of 
exaggerated eulogy. I am not consciously 
affected by private friendship; and I intend 
to express plainly my own differences of 
opinion, which are not inconsiderable. But 
the reader shall judge for himself of the 
calibre of the book which is set before him. 
The specimens which follow are for the most 
part selected with a \iew to the more detailed 
discussion upon which I hope to enter in 
another article; but so far as style is con- 
cerned they are only samples, the like of 
which might be taken from nearly every 
page. Before going on to these, [ must, 
however, first briefly explain that the essays 
now priuted represent two courses of lectures 
given on the Grinfield foundation—a single 
lecture in each term, and during the years 
1850-1583. The subjects of the lectures fall 
into two groups—the first dealing mainly 
with the use of words, the second with 
problems relating to the text. I extract a 
few passages which lay down principles under 
each of these heads : 


“‘The tendency of almost all students of an 
ancient book is to lay too great a stress upon 
the meaning of single words, to draw too 
subtle distinctions between synonyms, to press 
unduly the force of metaphors, and to estimate 
the weight of compound words in current use 
by weighing separately the elements of which 
they are compounded. Whereas in the ordinary 
speech of men, and with all but a narrow, 
however admirable, school of writers in a 
literary age, distinctions between synonyms 
tend to fade away, the original force of meta- 
phors becomes so weakened by familiarity as to 
be rarely present to the mind of the speaker, 
and compound words acquire a meaning of 
their own which cannot be resolved into the 
separate meanings of their component parts” 
(p. 15). 
Again : 

‘‘In examining any philosophical terms which 
are found in Hellenistic Greek it is necessary to 
observe to an increased degree the caution with 
which all Hellenistic words must be treated. 
At every step the student is haunted by their 
classical meanings, and at every step the ghosts 
of their classical meanings must be exorcised. 
For Greece and the Greek world had come not 
only under a different political rule, and into 
new social circumstances, but also into a new 
atmosphere of thought and into a new attitude 
of mind towards the questions with which 





philosophy deals. Those questions were, almost 
of necessity, stated in their ancient form. The 
technical terms remained the same ; but by the 
operation of those silent changes by which all 
thinking races are constantly elaborating new 
meanings, and finding new points of view, the 
connotation of those terms and the answers to 
those questions had undergone more than one 
complete transformation. The philosophical 
words of Hellenistic Greek must be viewed in 
relation not to past but to contemporary 
philosophy. Nor can that contemporary 
philosophy be taken as an undivided whole. 
It is as various in its character as the philosophy 
of our own time, with which it is the more 
interesting to compare it, because, as in our 
modern philosophy, a large part of it was 
syncretistic ” (p. 94). 

I append to this, as an example at once of 

largeness of view and of condensed clearness 
of statement, the short paragraph which 
treats with the critical condition of the 
writings of Philo: 
‘* Many of the MSS. which contain them remain 
uncollated; no attempt has been made to 
differentiate the characteristics of the main 
group of writings so as to afford a criterion for 
distinguishing between the writings of Philo 
himself and those of his school ; the philosophy 
itself, which is more like a mosaic than an 
organic unity, has for the most part not been 
resolved into its elements ” (p. 95). 


I may perhaps in yassing express the 
opinion that Philo is too literary to furaish 
the best analogies for the Greek of the New 
Testament. I expect greater results from 
the examination of the Apocryphal and 
Pseudepigraphic writings, Jewish nd 
Christian, the authors or translators of which 
were more directly on a level with the 
writers of the New Testament, and moved 
more within the same circle of ideas. 

Turning to the part which deals with the 
text, I quote first from the opening of the 
chapter on composite quotations, in regard to 
which Dr. Hatch puts forward a view to 
which many enquiries are tending. 


‘*Tt may naturally be supposed that a race 
[like the Jews] which laid stress on moral 
progress, whose religious services had variable 
elements of both prayer and praise, and which 
was carrying on an active propaganda, would 
have, among other books, manuals of morals, 
of devotion, and of controversy. It may also 
be supposed, if we take into consideration the 
contemporary habit of making collections of 
excerpta, and the special authority which the 
Jews attached to their sacred books, that some 
of these manuals would consist of extracts from 
the Old Testament. The existence of composite 
quotations in the New Testament, and in some 
of the early Fathers suggests the hypothesis 
that we have in them relics of such manuals” 
(p. 203). 

My last quotation shall be from the sum- 
mary of the chapter on the LXX. text of 
Job, where again Dr. Hatch puts forward an 
interesting theory. 


“The result of the enquiry is that the 
hypothesis which was advanced at the outset 
explains satisfactorily the majority of the 
passages which Origen supplied from Theodo- 
tion. In other words, it seems probable that 
the Book of Job originally existed in a shorter 
form than at present; and that in the interval 
between the time of the original translation 
and that of Theodotion large additions were 
made to the text by a poet whose imaginative 
power was at least not inferior to that of the 
original writer. The additions are in general 
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harmony with the existing text, though they 
do not always exactly fit in to their place; nor 
is it likely that the difficulties will be solved 
until the ten factors which are necessary to 
their solution have each engaged the attention 
of skilled specialists, namely, the philology 
and the textual criticism, not only of the 
Hebrew. but also of the Greek, the Syro- 
Hexaplar, the Sahidic, and the Latin versions. 
Of these ten factors, only the first two, namely, 
the philology and the textual criticism of the 
Hebrew, have as yet been dealt with by com- 
petent scholars” (pp. 244-5). 
I have indulged rather largely in quotation, 
partly because the book is its own best 
expounder, and partly because I want the 
reader to have before him the texts on which 
I propose to offer some comments later on. 
I would ask his attention especially to the 
first two extracts, which it seems to me will 
affect: the study of Biblical Greek for some 
time t» come. To these I hope to return; 
put I will confine myself for the present to 
one remark. Anyone may see that the book 
represents a great amount of first-hand work. 
It is perbaps a natural consequence of this 
that little should be said of other workers in 
the field. My own feeling is that that little 
is rather too disparaging. It is, for instance, 
surely an exaggeration to say that the 
writings of Philo, except for the doctrine of 
the Acyos. ‘‘are an almost wholly unworked 
mine.” The page on which these words 
occur was doubtless in type before the appear- 
ance of Dr. James Drummond’s elaborate 
monograph, which was published last year ; 
but it does not do justice to Dr. Edersheim’s 
important article in the Dictionary of Chris- 
tian Biography, or to the many marks of the 
careful study of Philo in the same writer's 
Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah. I 
should have thought, too, that the phrase 
would have to be modified in view of 
Siegfried’s Philo von Alexandria, not to 
speak of Loesner and a number of older 
workers. More readers still will be 
startled by the sweeping statements on 
p-1: ‘The language of the New Testament 
has not yet attracted the special attention of 
any considerable scholar. There is no good 
lexicon There is no philological commen- 
tary. There is no adequate grammar.” I 
can understand what Dr. Hatch means. He 
is judging by an absolute, and not by a 
relative, standard. And he has a better right 
to do this than most of us have. Bacon’s 
saying about the dwarf perched on the gient’s 
shoulder is less applicable to him. It is but 
seldom that he climbs on to any man’s 
shoulder. He prefers to work his own way 
afresh from the foundations. From a less 
elevated standpoint I should myself be well 
content to call Thayer-Grimm’s a ‘‘ good”’ 
lexicon, as reflecting with scrupulous care the 
stage so far reached by Biblical echolarship. 
Considering, too, the vast stores of philologi- 
cal material collected in the last century by 
etstein and his contemporaries, and the 
way in which they have been worked up, not 
Without additions (such, for instance, as the 
elaborate notes on rod rovypot, by Bishop 
Lightfoot ; and on émovauos, by Bishop Light- 
foot end Mr. McClellan), by our own best 
Comm stators, and on the Continent, notably 
by C. F. A. Fritzsche, I should hesitate to 
say that there was ‘no philological commen- 
tary.” The commentaries of the last-named 


writer on St. Matthew, St. Mark, and 
Romans, at Jeast were primarily and pro- 
fessedly philological, and their author was a 
scholar of wide learning and of great ability. 
Many a lesser workman has been glad to fill 
his carts at that quarry. And, as regards 
grammars, could it be said that Biblical 
scholarship — with Winer-Moulton and Butt- 
mann-Thayer — was far behind classical 
scholarship, at least until a few years ago? It 
is true that glimpses are given us from time 
to time of still better things. We think of 
the refined and beautiful work in Dr. Field’s 
Otium Norvicense. We think of a few stray 
grammatical notes in the Speaker's Commentary 
on 1 Corinthians, and of the ‘‘ Notes on Ortho- 
graphy ”’ at the end of Westcott and Hort’s 
Greek Testament. The thought of these last 
is apt to call up a sigh of mingled regret and 
fear that the world may be left the poorer of 
what the rich man’s bounty could so easily 
spare. What might not the hand which 
wrote the ‘‘ Notes on Orthography ”’ do, I will 
not say merely for the philology, but for all 
else connected with the Greek Testament ! It 
might teach us—as it has already begun to 
teach us—what the science of the nineteenth 
century, as applied to Biblical studies, ought 
to be. Would that I could help these 
eminent men to realise what an utterly in- 
different matter is completeness and roundness 
of form to the scholar thirsting for knowledge ; 
how thankfully the merest Adversaria would 
be received, and how superfluous are apologies 
(see Acapemy, January 19, 18:9 p. 43) for 
anything, whatever it may be, which finds 
its way into print! 

T am digressing, and yet not digressing, 
from the subject in hand. Surely, here, too, 
is a great opportunity. We may have no 
lack of gratitude towards the past and yet 
feel that a duty lies before us in the present. 
A work like this by Dr. Hatch is admirably 
fitted to give the impulse to a new movement. 
Brief though it be, as the publication of an 
isolated course of lectures, it is yet a masterly 
tracing of the lines for revived enquiry. I 
cannot myself at once yield assent to all its 
propositions; but such differences as exist 
might, I think, soon be thrashed out. And 
if we are to have a new movement I think 
that all eyes would look to Dr. Hatch as the 
natural head for it. His present book shows 
exceptional qualifications for the very difficult 
work of a lexicographer and grammarian. 
And just at this moment there is an unusual 
supply of younger scholars who would be 
willing to join in combined and organised 
work. Isit too much to hope that something 
definite may be started ? 


W. Sanpay. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


A COMMITTEE has been formed of members 
of the Royal Society, with Lord Rayleigh as 
its president, to co-operate with the local com- 
mittee appointed in Munich to promote the 
erection of a statue to Georg Simon Ohm, the 
discoverer of the laws of the electric current, 
who was born at Erlangen on March 16, 1789. 
Profs. G. Carey Foster and John Perry have 
consented to act as secretaries and to receive 
subscriptions. 


THB ‘teologists’ Association—of which Mr. 





T. V.' ‘Imes has recently been elected presi- 


}der* 4 succession to Mr. F, W. Rudler—will, 


on Saturday, March 15, visit the National 
History Museum, Cromwell-road, when Mr. 
W. Carruthers, keeper of the botanical depart- 
ment, will give an exposition of the fossil 
fungi, lichens, and mosses. 


A skEeTcH of the ‘Geological History of 
the Y ellowstone National Park,” by Mr. Arnola 
Hague, of the United States Geological Survey, 
has been printed in the Transactions of the 
Awerican Institute of Mining Engineers. In 
the Eocene period this area became the theatre 
of great volcanic activity, which abated in 
pliocene times, and probably died out in the 
quarternary epoch. It is believed that the 
waters now flowing from the geysers and hot 
springs are merely surface waters, which in 
percolating downwards have become heated by 
means of the steam which rises in large volumes 
from deep-seated sources. Mr. Hague’s sketch 
forms an excellent scientific guide to the 
famous park. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


M. Bén&éDIFE, who has received a commission 
from the French Government to collect inscrip- 
tions in the Sinaitic peninsula for the Corpus 
of the Institut, reports that he has already 
collected more than three hundred hitherto un- 
published. 


AT a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions, M. Revillout reported the acquisi- 
tion by the Louvre of a fragmentary papyrus 
containing sixteen columns of a speech of 
Hyperides, the contemporary and opponent of 
Demosthenes. Hitherto, all that has been 
preserved of this orator is three papyri in the 
British Museum, found at Thebes, in Egypt, in 
1847 and 1856. But these are enough to con- 
firm the verdict of Longinus, which has been 
thus summed up by Prof. Jebb: ‘‘ Hyperides 
was the Sheridan of Athens.” Longinus 
further remarks that in one of his speeches, 
that against Athenogenes, he displayed a talent 
which not even Demosthenes could equal. Now, 
it happens that the newly discovered papyrus 
consists of this very speech against Athenogenes, 
up to the present entirely unknown. Unfortu- 
nately, the papyrus is very much broken, so 
that M. Revillout bas not yet ventured to 
publish the complete text or atransiation. But 
he hopes before long to succeed in piecing the 
fragments together, with care and patience. 


AT the congress of Orientalists to be held at 
Stockholm, Prof. De Goeje, of Leiden, will 


read a paper on the origin of the legend of St. 
Brendan. 


A REVISED and enlarged edition of Prof. 
Whitney’s sanskrit (trammar has just appeared 
at Leipzig. 





i. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


PuysicaL Socirety.—(Annual General Meeting, 
Saturday, February 9.) 


Pror. Rernoip, president, in the chair.—The 
reports of the council aud treasurer were read and 
adopted. From the former it appears that the 
number of members has only sligutly increased 
during the year, due, it is supposed, to the advan- 
tages offered by the society not being generally 
known ; and a fly-leaf has been prepared, giving a 
short account of the society’s objects and pro- 
cedure, copies of which may be obtained from the 
secretaries. During the past year Vol. [., Part I, 
of Physical Memoirs sel-cted and translated from 
Foreign Sources has been printed and issued to the 
members; and the translations of important 
memoirs by Fourier, Hittorf, and Volta are well 
advanced, and will be published shortly. The 
treasurer’s report showed the financial position of 
the society to be very satisfactory. Owing to the 
lamented death of Prof. Clausius, a vacancy has 
occurred in the list of honorary members, to fill 








which Prof. R. W. Bunsen was nominated by the 
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council and duly elected The following were 
elected to form the new council :—president : Prof. 
A. W. Reinold ; vice-presidents: Dr. E Atkinson, 
Prof, W. E. Ayrton, Shelford Bidwell, Lord Ray- 
leigh; secretaries: Walter Baily, Prof. J. Perry; 
treasurer: Prof. A. W. Riicker; demonstrator: 
O. Vernon Boys; other members of council: Hon. 
R. Abercromby, T. H. Blakesley, W. H. Coffia, 
Conrad W. Cooke, Prof, O. Lodge, Prof. W. 
Ramsay, W. N. Shaw, Prof. S. P. Thompson, H. 
Tomlinson, and Dr. G. M. Whipple. 


Anturovotocican Instirute.—( Tuesday, 
February 12.) 


Dr. Joun Bevpog, president, in the chair.—Dr. 
Beddoe read a paper on ‘‘Human Remains dis- 
covered by General Pitt-Rivers at Woodcuts, 
Rotherley, and Winkelbury Camp.’’—Mr. Ber- 
nard Hollander read a paper on ‘‘ Centres of 
Ideation in the Brain’’ The object of this paper 
was to furnish the basis of a scientific phrenology. 
The author took it for granted (1) that all mind 
manifestation is dependent on brain matter; (2) 
that the various elements of the mind have dis- 
tinct seats in the brain, which, however, have not 
yet been determined ; (3) that the recent researches 
by physiological «experimenters and pathological 
investigators — which have resulted in de- 
fining distinct regions for motion and sensa- 
tion—established the physiological correlative 
of psychological actions. By applying galvanic 
currents to definite portions of the brain, or by 
destroying certain areas, physiological experi- 
mentors caused movoments of certain limbs and 
muscles, In itsel? the distribution of motor areas 
ia the brain would bo of little value to the psycholo- 
giat, except that it proves to him the plurality of 
junctions of the brain. When we, however, ob- 
gerva that the movementa caused by excitation form 
the physical payallel of a mental action, we may 
arrive at the psychological function of q certain 
portion of brain, by reducing the various facul- 
ties of the mind to their elements and watohing 
their pbysical expression. To arrive at the 
demonstration of centres of ideation: (1) we 
must observe the physical expressions of our 
thoughts and feelings ; (2) we must take the limbs 
and muscles, which are affected by definite 
emotions, and see on what occasions they were 
made to move by central excitation. Thus we 
find that in a definite part of the frontal convolu- 
tion (Ferrier’s centre No. 7) the galvanic current 
had the effect of elevating the cheeks and angles of 
the mouth with closure of the eyes. On no other 
region could the same be effected. Darwin points 
out (Expressions of the Emotions, p. 202) that 


under the emotion of joy, the mouth is 
acted on exclusively by the great zygo- 
matic muscles, which serve to draw. the 


corners backwards and upwards. The upper and 
lower orbicular muscles are at the same time more 
or less contracted. Duchenne and Sir C Bell are 
of the same opinion; and Sir Crichton Browne, 
speaking of the general paralysis of the insane, 
says: ‘‘In this malady there is invariably opti- 
mism, delusions as to wealth, rank, &c, and 
insane joyousness, while its very earliest physical 
symptom is trembling at the corners of the mouth.’’ 
The effect produced by the galvanic current on 
Ferrier’s centre No, 7. is thus shown to be the 
physical expression of the emotion of joy. Combe 
located there his ‘‘ organ of cheerfulness,” which 
he afterwards called ‘‘hope”’; and thera is no 
doubt some relation between the effect of Ferrier’s 
experiment and the result of Oombe’s observa- 
tions. Prof. Sigmund Exner says the centres for 
the facial movements extend from the gyrus 
centralis anterior to the latter halves of the lower 
frontal convolutions—an area which corresponds 
with Gall’s ‘‘centre for mimicry’’ (afterwards 
named ‘‘ imitation”). Most marked, however, is the 
harmony between the results of modern experi- 
ments and the observations made by the early 
pbrenologists when we arrive at the demonstration 
of the ‘‘ gustatory ’’centre Prof. Ferrier’s experi- 
ments on the lower extremity of the temporo- 
sphenoidal convolution caused movements of the 
lips, tongue, and cheeks—indications of gustatory 
sensation. Looking up the Edinburgh Phrenological 
Journal (vol. 10, p. 249), we find that many men 
claimed the discovery (in 1824) of the organ for 





gustatory sensation, afterwards called ‘‘ gusta- | 


tiveness” or ‘‘ alimentiveness, ” and that they located 
this centre in exactly the same region. As this 
organ is difficult to be observed on account of the 
zygomatic arch and the temporal muscle, phreno- 
lozy was much abused at the time. Prof. Ferrier’s 
experiments on his centre No. 11, on the lower 
extremity of the ascending parietal convolution, 
resulted in retraction of the angle of the mouth. 
The action is that of the platysma myoides muscle, 
which, as Sir O. Bell (Anatomy of Expression, p. 
168) states, is strongly contracted under the 
influence of fear, and which he calls the muscle of 
fright. Phrenologists (Gall and Spurzheim) located 
in this region their organ of ‘ cautiousness’’ 
which they found largely developed in persons 
knowa for their timidity. Prof. Ferrier’s centre 
No. 7, is said to cause ‘‘ raising of the shoulders 
with extension of the arms,’’? a movement which 
Darwin and Mantegazza refer to the expression of 
patience, submission, and the absence of any inten- 
tion to resist. Gall's organ of ‘‘ veneration,” 
which corresponds with this centre, is said to 
produce an iustiuctive feeling of respect; and 
when defective in children, Combe says, ‘‘it has 
the effect of making them regardless of authority, 
prone to rebellion, and little atteative to com- 
mand.’? ‘Though the work as described is far 
from complete, it may have the effect of causing 
Gall’s theories to bo re-examined, and of pointing 
out a sure method for the demonstration of centres 
of ideation. 


Mancugster Gortuk Socrery.—( Wednesday, 
February 13.) 


Tus Rey. F. F. Counisn in the chair.—The hon. 
seo. read a paper by Prof. O. H. Hertford on 
“ Gootho's Theories on Epic Pootry, with special 
reference to the Epic Fragments.’’ Iu tho intro- 
duction Pro?. Herford drew attention to the un- 
certain tenure of life held by epic in modern 


times, and accounted for this by the faci that the | 


great shadow of Homer brocds over ali the future 
of hig art, ever provoking imitation of the inimit- 
able. Modern epic poetry has been paralysed by 
its incapacity either to adopt the Homeric type or 
to create a new one on similar lines. It has been 
most successful where it has most frankly aban- 
doned the heroic atmosphere of the Iliad. Goethe 
alone among modern poets has produced work in 
epic which reveals in every line Homeric inspira- 
tion, and itself takes rank among classics of all 
literature. It was from his profound interest in 
Homer, fostered by the influences of his Italian 
journey, that Goethe’s essays in epic poetry arose ; 
and it was during the first halt decade of his 
friendship with Schiller that all his fiuest work in 
this line was done. Reineke Fuchs, produced at an 
earlier date (1793), may be regarded merely as an 
experiment in the art of telling a prolonged and 
quasi-epic story in the verse and manner of 
Homer; but in the Hermann and Dorothea, and in 
the fragmentary <Achilicis, not only Homer, but 
Homer made concrete aud sensuous in painting 
and sculpture, lives in the finely profiled men and 
women who move with a certain statuesque dignity 
and quiescence upon a landscape background 
mellow and harmonious, but somewhat colourless, 
like his. The method by which the effect is 
achieved in the two poems is, however, quite 
different. In the former Goethe has been true to 
his natural instinct, that poetic realism which 
works from without to within—which starts from 
the commonplace facts of life and idealises them, 
merely by dissolving away that in them which is 
discordant with the simple, primary issues of 
human nature. In the latter he has, in a manner 
Jess natural and congenial to him, merely adopted, 
with a few harmonisivg touches, the ideal creations 
of a splendid but alien poetry. That the brilliantly 
successful completion of Herinann and Dorothea led 
only to splendid promise, but to no mature growth, 
is due partly to the absorbing character of the 
other work on which Goethe was engaged, and 
partly no doubt to the paralysing effect on such a 
poetic faculty as his of the excessive aesthetic 
discussion which then occupied himself and 
Schiller. The theories regardivg epic which they 
together evolved proved fatal to a projected epic, 
Die Jagd (atterwards worked out as a prose 
Novelle); and another epic, Ze//, begun with great 
ardour after Goethe’s visit to Switzerland in 1797, 
was also dropped, though for other reasons. The 





narrow limits of a real time and place were 
wholly foreign to Goethe’s genius, and he passed 
on the material he had collected toSchiller. In the 
meantime a remark thrown out by Schiller in 
their continued discussions turned Goethe's 
thoughts once more to Homer: epos and drama, 
says Schiller, necessarily approximate as each 
draws nearer perfection; and for modern poets, 
unable to command either the stage of Attic 
tragedy or the audience of the Homeric rhapsode, 
there is also a practical necessity of supplementing 
each form of art from the resources aud methods 
of the other. Hence Goethe’s attempt in the 
Achilleis to construct an epic on a tragic motive. 
He had sought for the possible materials for another 
epic in the interval between Hector’s death and 
the departure of the Greeks ; but he had found only 
tragic subjects, suited rather for dramatic than 
epic treatment. Now, however, urged on by 
Schiller, he lays his own doubts aside, and deter- 
mines to treat the death of Achilles in epic manner. 
He begins the work with eagerness and zest, but 
his moods fluctuate incessantly: now he is drawn 
within the magic spell of Homer, and determines 
to follow bim implicitly, to be antique atall costs ; 
now his own artistic nature asserts itself, and he 
aspires at a bolder, more independent treatment. 
Yet, ia spite of his conviction that a modern epic 
cannot be a mere continuation of the Ziad, Goethe 
seems to have yielded ia the immediate presence of 
that poem to the overpowering domination of 
Homer, which, working at a safer distance, he had 
easily resisted in his Hermann and Dorothea. Instead 
of frankly acceptiag he only jealously admits the 
modern elements, andis in the main so entirely 
Homeric that his occasional deviations from Homer 
almost seem blunders. It was probably his sense of 
the growing discord between matter and form that 


| paralysed his iuterest in the splendid subject he 


had chosen. The first cantc, with its stately 
picture of the council of gods, is moro Homeris 
than its successors could have been; the love 
passion of Achilles and Polyxena, which was to 
bring about the tragic climax, must have been a 
theme hard to combine with the severely Homeric 
tone of the opening. And so the poem remajned 
unfinished, and as an incompleted work it must 
be judged. Oonsidered as an attempt to renew 
Homer, the <Achilleis is a splendid approxima- 
tion to success where success was impossible ; 
considered apart from Homer, it is a brilliant 
ae, injured by a certain compositeness of 
effect. 


Royat Astatic Soctsty.—(Monday, February 18.) 


Six Monier Monrer- Wittrams in the chair.—Mr' 
K. J. Rapson gave a sketch of somes MS. notes on 
the Northern and Western Kshatrapas by the late 
Pandit Bhagvialil [odraji, and illustrated his 
remarks by a series of coins selected by the Pandit 
for publication in the Journal of the society. He 
described the celebrated lion capital which, to- 
gether with a collection of coins numbering about 
4000, the Pandit bequeathed to the British 
Museum. The inscriptions on this capital afford 
a clue to the knowledge of three distinct dynasties, 
each bearing the name of Kshatrapas, who were 
contemporaries in the territory between the Hima- 
layas and Mathura after the dissolution of the 
Graeco-Bactrian kingdom. The coins of these 
Kshatrapas were published by Prinsep and Cun- 
ningham under the title ‘‘ Buddhist Satraps.”’ 
The dates of theso Northern Kshatrapas may be 
approximately known, as they copy the type of 
well-koown Catra-Parthian and Hindu dynasties. 
Bhagvaolal contends that there is evidence to 
show that one of these rulers, the Mahikshatrapa 
Kusula Patika, gained supremacy over the rest. 
The Western Kshatrapas ruled for more than two 
centuries over Katheiiwid, Kachch, and part of the 
Mahratta country. ‘ney used commonly to be 
called Sih kivgs, Bhagvinlil connected them 
with the Northern Kshatrapas, and supposed the 
first tworulers of this dynasty, Nahipara and 
Ohashtana, to have been originally generals of 
Kusula Patika, who were sent on military ex- 
peditions to the Deccan and Milwa. The Pan- 
dit’s collection of the coins of these Kshatrapas is 
the most complete in existence, and contains 
numerous dated specimens in a perfect state of 
preservation, It is a most valuable addition to 
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the national collection. The Pandit’s notes are 
to ba arranged and edited, so as to form an article 
in some future number of the society’s Journal. 








FINE ART. 


Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Dis- 
coveries. By R. Lanciani. (Macmillan.) 


‘Tere is no doubt,” says Signor Lanciani, 
‘‘that the Romans have done more harm to 
their own city thau all invading hosts put 
together.” Is this mischief now going on 
under a new form? That is the question for 
which everyone who has seen Rome wili look 
for an answer in these pages. Signor Lan- 
ciani meets it with an emphatic ‘ No.” 
Private research, like private speculation, is, 
of course, doing mischief. Prince Alexander 
Torlonia, by excavating in the remains of 
Trajan’s dock at Ostia for five years, has done 
‘‘more harm to the place in this short time 
than had been done in fifteen centuries of 
abandonment and desolation.’”’ But the national 
action has not been of a destructive or inju- 
rious character. The preface which the author, 
who is director of excavations for the national 
government and the muticipality of Rome, 
attaches to his book is an Apologia pro 
operibus suis; atd he makes out a good case 
in his own defence. When we are alermed by 
hoaring that, sinco 1670, 386,000,000 aubis 
feat of earth have boon romoved from within 
the city, ho rominds us how hundreds of 
statues oud busts, coine and inscriptions, 
lamps and oragments, have thersby come to 
light. If wo hear with some regret that the 
Ghetto was levelled with the ground in 1857, 
we ere compelled to believe that the work 
was necessary, and has been done with care, 
when we read his bitter comments on the 
Roman nobles who have disfigured their city 
by the sale of their villas and gardens for 
building lots. One who loves the Campagna 
(as Signor Lanciani’s charming chapter on it 
shows that he does), not only for its anti- 
quities, but also for its landscapes, may well 
be angry with the changed aspect of the city 
as viewed from it. 


‘Rome, seen from one of the neighbouring 
heights, is no more the Rome of our dreams, 
of a beautiful brownish hue, surrounded by 
dense masses of foliage: it is animmense white 
dazzling spot, some six miles in diameter, 
bordering directly on the wilderness of the 
Campagna,” 
He is merciful enough not to tell us what it 
looks like now from the terrace by the church 
of 8. Pietro in Montorio. Even the great 
public park which comprises, or is to com- 
prise, the valleys of the Forum and of the 
Colosseum, half of the Coelian and Aventiae 
Hills, the Palace of the Caesars and the Baths 
of Caracalla, must, as it is gradually cleared 
of trees and modern buildings, and as row 
beyond row of ruinous foundations comes to 
light, cause a huge patch of dreary ugliness 
in the foreground of a charming picture. 
Ruins do not make a good view, unless they 
be on a large scale or be overgrown. Every 
inch of them may be of unspeakable interest, 
but the coup dail is not pleasant when you 
look out over naked brick cores and chipped 
drums of columns. 

Such, however, is the price which this 
ie has to pay for a thorough search 
of the soil of Rome, and for the careful pre- 








servation of all that it contains. Some future 
conqueror may carry off the art-treasures— 
di meliora,—but no future Michael Angelo 
will be allowed to cut pedestals for statues 
out of the columns of the temple of Castor 
and Pollux. The ruins will no longer be ex- 
posed to external violence or to mischief from 
people nesting withinthem. No more thieves 
will have a chance of living in the Arch of 
Titus. The ruias and other objects are for the 
present, at least, under the protection of a 
strong and resolute young nation, and in the 
charge of careful and enthusiastic keepers 
It is part of the pleasure of reading Signor 
Lanciani’s book to see the impression which 
modern changes and recent discoveries have 
made on a skilled archaeologist. He is less 
cautious in theory perhaps than a German 
would be in his position, more romantic and 
imaginative ; but he hates destruction and dis- 
figurement of all kinds. We hope—and of 
course we quite believe—that he does not 
carry his hostility to Mithras-worship beyond 
words; but it is curious to find a modern 
archaeologist writing about this cult as con- 
taining ‘‘ horrid mysteries ’’ and an “ abomin- 
able sacrament.” 

The director's plan has been to give ua an 
account of the work and of the ‘ finds” of 
the lect fow years, and ho has grouped his 
matter vory skilfully, Tho prosaic details of 
Roman lifs, the cplondour of ite great insti. 
tutions, the romance of the lost aud found 
works of art—-from one of these topics to 


j another Signor Lencisni hurries us with an 


interest which sevor flags. The book will 
help tc kindle enthusiasm in young readers 
and to keep it alive in veteran archaeclogists. 
They will enjoy the account of explorations 
of which they have seen hints here and there 
in the newspapers; and they may perhaps 
thiak that even to be absent from Rome has 
its advantages when they read how the 
Esquiline burial-ground, which Horace has 
made so familiar to us, has been opened, and 
how unbearable, after all these centuries, was 
the smell of the ‘‘uniform mass of black, 
viscid, pestilential, unctuous matter.” But 
no narrative of exploration is more thrilling 
than the account of how the Sitting Boxer 
was brought to light in 1885 on the slope of 
t.e Quirinal. How much one would give to 
know something of the people who hid the 
statue so carefully, and protected the surface 
of the bronze by using sifted earth ! 

Signor Lanciani has not been quite fortu- 
nate in his translator. No one ought to have 
made him talk of a wine as “the famous 
Caecubus,” or ascribe to Cicero a book ‘‘ De 
Divivitate.” But trivial errors of this kind 
diminish but little the value of a deeply 
interesting and splendidly illustrated work. 

Franxiin T. Ricnarps, 








THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY, 


THE strength of the present exhibition of the 
Royal Scottish Academy may be said to lie in 
its figure-pictures and its portraiture; for— 
though a Scotch exhibition has always some 
good landscape works to show—several of the 
most capable laudscape-painters of the North 
are, for various reasons, represented this year 
by comparatively few examples of their art; 
while (let it be added with thankfulness) some 
of those who are usually most productive, but 
at the same time, most feeble and mannered in 
their productions, occupy less space upon the 


| walls than has been their former custom. On 
the whole, we should say that the foreiga 
influence, which for years has been all but 
paramount in the displays of the Glasgow 
Institute, is this year more distinctly visible 
than heretofore within the sacred enclosure of 
the Academy itself. Two of its recently elected 
associates, Mr. James Guthrie and Mr. Arthur 
Melville, are French-trained students, and 
display—to an extent even obtrusive and exces- 
siv2—the influence of foreign art-methods: the 
former in several dexterous figure-subjects 
and landscapes in pastel; the latter in a female 
half-length in oils and a clever Eastern sub- 
ject, ‘‘The Court of a Mosque,” in water- 
colours. 

The works that come from London include 
Mr. Seymour Lucas’s effective and accomplished 
‘*St. Paul’s: the King’s Visit to Wren”; Mr. 
Gow’s ‘‘Cromwell at Dunbar,” excellent in the 
concentration of its composition and in the 
crispness of touch by which its figures are 
expressed; Mr, Alma-Tadema’s ‘‘ My Doctor,” 
so quaint in its arrangement, so delicate and 
pulpy in its flesh-painting; and Mr. Briton 
Riviere’s ‘‘Cantatina.” The subject by a 
Scottish painter which is attracting most atten- 
tion is the ‘‘ Alma: Advance of the 42nd High- 
landers,” a spirited and thoughtfully executed 
battle-piece, upon which Mr. Robert Gibb has 
be-n engaged for several years past. Mr, 
Martin Hardie—an associete of the Academy, 
and one of the most promising of its younger 
figure-paiutera—marks a great advance, in 
delicacy of tone, freedom of handling, ead 
general pictorial power in his ‘ Unreoorded 
GCoronetion,” which represents, with (ase in 
Tennyson's ‘‘ Morte D’Arthur'"’) ‘perhaps, some 
modern touches here and there,” an imagined 
incident in the early life of Queen Mary, during 
her seclusion in Inchmahome, the ‘Isle of 
Rest,” in the Lake of Monteith. The picture 
shows a scene of early spring; and on the grass, 
powdered with the whiteness of daisies, is 
gathered a ring of white-clad children—the 
Queen’s Marys—one of whom sets on the 
head of their little golden-haired monarch a 
wreath of blossoming hawthorn. Several 
interiors with figures, handled with much 


spirit, and marked by character and 
humour, come from Mr G, Reid ; 
Mr. Austen Brown has a couple of 


vigorous pastorals, strong in brush-work and 
forcible in colouring, founded apparently upon 
the art of Van Marcke; Mr. R. Gemmell 
Hutchison is represented by his pictures of 
soldiers in church, ‘‘In Time of Peace’”’—a 
work obviously suggested by the ‘“ Last 
Muster” of Mr. Herkomer; Mr. Payton Reid 
treats, with much potency of colouring, several 
Venetian subjects, in which brightly dressed 
figures play an important part; and Mr. J. H. 
Lorimer sends, in addition to a pair of large 
tigure-pictures, a little genre-subject, ‘* A Quiet 
Corner,” singularly effective in colour, spirited 
in touch, and delicately expressive in its 
renderings of varied textures, 


Chief among the landscapes of the exhibition 
is Mr. George Reid’s low-toned and impressive 
view of Montrose—a work most accomplished 
in its portrayal of a great expanse of sky 
filled with billowy white clouds, and in its 
accurate rendering of the various planes of flat 
receding land and of level sea, beyond which 
the blue walls and towers of the town are 
visible on the horizon line. By Mr. A. D. Reid, 
a younger brother of the last-named painter, 
is a successful and boldly touched view of 
‘*Dordrecht””; Mr. Lawton Wingate has two 
fresh and vivid scenes of wooded fields; Mr. 
W. D. McKay’s most important contribution 
is his quietly coloured landscape, entitled 
‘** November”; Mr. M‘Taggart’s large method 
and powerful rendering of light and atmos- 





phere are seen to advantage in hig ‘‘ Machri- 
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hanish Bay”; and Mr. W. Hole, in bis 
‘* Gethsemane,”’ paints a tender effect of rising 
moon, over blue hills and bosky, shadowy 
forest. 

In the department of portraiture, Mr. George 
Reid is again the most prominent and power- 
ful exhibitor with his full-length of the Earl 
of Stair and that of the Marquis of Breadalbane 
which figured in the Royal Academy of 1884, 
and especially with his cabinet-sized portrait of 
“R. 8. Wyld, Esq., LL.D.”—a work singu- 
larly refined and delicate in its flesh-painting. 
Mr. Robert Gibb sends a dignified portrait of 
Sir Arthur Halkett, Bart., of Pitfirrane, who 
figures in that painter’s Alma subject as the 
ensign bearing the colours of the 42nd regi- 
ment. Mr. Otto Leyde exhibits the most 
successful work that we have seen from his 
brush in his seated half-length of the Hon. 
Mrs, Cheape; and, among the younger men, 
Mr. Austen Brown, Mr. Duddingstone Herd- 
man, Mr. Kay Robertson, Mr. Burn Murdoch, 
and Mr. John Bowie show works of excellent 
promise, in some cases of excellent perform- 
ance. 

The water-colour room contains a very fair 
proportion of interesting subjects, among which 
we may name Mr. Tom Scott’s figure-picture, 
“‘The Legend of Ladywood,” and his land- 
scapes ; the landscapes of Mr. R. B. Nisbet ; 
Mr. G. O. Reid’s largely handled figure-piece, 
‘‘ Preparing for Guard”; Mr. E. A. Walton’s 
‘*Grandfather’s Garden,” with its effective 
rendering of shade dappled with sunshine; and 
Mr. H. W. Kerr’s excellently handled head of 
“A Connemara Bailiff.” As usual in the 
Scottish Academy exhibitions, the display of 
sculpture is rather meagre and commonplace. 
But we may mention Mr. D. W. Steven- 
son’s head of ‘‘ Hamish MacCunn, Esq.,” the 
composer (his portrait, an oil-sketch by Mr. 
Pettie, hangs in the water-colour room); and 
Mr. J. M. Rhind’s fine heroic group, ‘‘ An Act 
of Mercy,” and his effective portrait busts, 
especially one of the wriukled face of an aged 
peasant woman. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


On Friday and Saturday of next week Messrs. 
Christie will sell by auction a large number of 
pictures and drawings originally commissioned 
by the proprietors of the Graphic for reproduc- 
tion in that journal. The majority are in black 
and white; but there are also several in water- 
colour and in oil, notably the series of twenty- 
one paintings entitled ‘‘ Shakspere’s Heroines,” 
which will be offered in a single lot. 

Messrs. T. & W. Voxrns will have on view 
next week loan collection of water-colour 
lrawings by George Cattermole, at their 
gallery in Great Portland Street. As usual 
with Messrs. Vokins’s exhibitions, admission 
will be entirely free. 


HERR TEUBNER, of Leipzig, announces a 
book upon the animals and plants found on 
ancient coins and gems, by F. Imhoof and 
O. Keller, to be illustrated with twenty-four 
plates of photographs, containing altogether 
nearly 1400 examples. 


MEssrs. DOWDESWELL have now on view a 
series of fifty sketches by Mr. Charles E. Hern, 
art tutor to the princesses at Marlborough 
House, of ‘‘The Churches of London.” The 
studies have all been painted on the spot, in 
the busy streets, or in quiet corners, and under 
all couditions of weather. The subjects 
selecteu. include St. Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, 
St. Martin’s-in-the- Fields, St. Clement 
Danes, St. Michael’s and All Angels; Padding- 
ton, Putney, and Chelsea Churches; the 


Oratory, Brompton; Farm Street Church ; the 
“se a in Portman Square and St. Peters- 
burgh 


lace; St. George’s, Hanover Square ; 





St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge; St. Bride’s, Fleet 
Street; St. Mary's, in the Strand; St. Giles- 
in-the-Fields, &c. Mr. Hern is a purist, paint- 
ing in simple water-colours, without the use of 
the so-called ‘‘ artists’ mediums” to obtain 
effects. 


Ar the meeting of the Society of Antiquaries 
last week, the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted : 


“That, in view of the urgent necessity for ‘saving 
the Abbey church of Westminster from being 
further overcrowded with monuments and tombs, 
the Society of Antiquaries regards with great 
satisfaction the proposal to add to the existing 
buildings a chapel, in due subordination to the 
main fabric, and at the same time so closely con- 
nected with it as to preserve the continuity of that 
national sentiment towards the Abbey, which is 
associated solely with the church and its sub- 
ordinate chapels, and cannot be transferred to any 
other building ; that the society would respect- 
fully urge the dean and chapter of Westminster to 
use all their efforts to preserve every part of the 
ancient buildings in their charge from destruction 
and unnecessary restoration.’’ 





THE STAGE. 

STAGE NOTES. 
Tus day weck is fixed for the withdrawal of 
‘‘Mamma” from the Court Theatre; and Mr. 
and Mrs. Kendal will thereafter appear in Mr. 
Pinero’s new play, ‘‘ The Weaker Sex,” which 
they have already been performing in the 
country. 


WE shall next week be able to give some 
account of ‘‘ Now-a-Days’’—produced by Mr. 
Wilson Barrett, at the Princess’s, on Thursday 
afternoon. 


THE Shakspere Reading Society, which num- 
bers some two or three hundred persons, gave 
their annual semi-public entertainment on 
Wednesday week, in the theatre of the London 
Institution. ‘‘ Twelfth Night ” had been 
rehearsed, and was then interpreted very care- 
fully under the direction of Mr. William Poel, 
who had of course selected from the ranks of 
the society appropriate readers for most of the 
parts in the comedy, but had, as regards one or 
two of them, gone outside the roll of members, 
that the performance might be the more fitting 
The thing was really extremely well done. 
Mr. Rawson Buckley. as Orsino, showed him- 
self possessed of certain of the best qualities of 
a jeune premier. Mr. Stalman was a good 
Antonio; Mr. Blagrove gave proof of his 
versatility in the part of the sea captain; there 
was general approbation for Mr. Murray, Mr. 
Jennings, and Mr, Leonard Howard, as Sir 
Toby, Sir Andrew Aguecheek, and Malvolio. 
They were in truth both funny and discreet. 
Miss Florence Bourne, as Viola, made it evident 
that she had some gifts of nature — among 
them what the French call ‘‘ le tempérament ” 
—while the well-practised lady who elected to 
be described in the bill of the play as Miss 
Hannah Hall brought no small measure of art, 
no little delicacy in the management of her 
means, to her admirable reading of Olivia—a 
character apt sometimes to be a little shunted. 
The performance, instead of being dull, as 
readings not seldom are, was a treat; and we 
are pleased to render tribute to the ability of 
the performers, and to the skill with which 
their work was organised and directed by Mr. 
Poel. 








CESAR CUI, 
Cesar Cui. Esquisse critique par la Contesse 
de Mercy-Argenteau. (Paris: Fischbacher.) 
Who is ©. Cui? is a question that not a few 
musicians in this country would ask on reading 





the title of this book. Among modern Russian 
composers he holds a distinguished place, and 
our author, indeed, places him at the head of 
the ‘‘newschool.” Unless our memory deceive 
us, Rubinstein played one of his pieces at his 
Russian recital, but apart from this we do not 
remember to have seen his name in any concert 
programme. 

Antoine Cui, father of the composer, 
a@ French soldier in Napoleon’s army, was 
wounded at Smolensk in 1812, and on recovery 
settled at Wilna, where he married Julie 
Gucewicz, ‘‘de petite noblesse lithuanienne.”’ 
César Cui was born in 1835, and at the age of 
fifteen was sent to St. Petersburg to study 
engineering. He soon distinguished himself in 
his profession, and at this moment he is major- 
general and professor at three military 
academies in St. Petersburg. But he was, from 
early youth, passionately fond of music, and 
in 1864 he began to write articles in various 
Russian and French papers. One of his chief 
aims was to make known the works of contem- 
porary musicians, and especially those of his 
own countrymen. Asa specimen of his writing 
some of his articles are given—notably one on 
Weber’s ‘‘ Freyschiitz.” From a symphonic 
point of view Cui does not find the themes 
sufficiently developed ; but as an opera-overture 
he is perfectly satisfied with it. A somewhat 
curious criticism—to find fault witha piece for not 
satisfying certain conditions which the composer 
had not in view when he wrote it. In another 
article the Russian critic exposes, with no little 
humour, the exclusiveness of the St. Petersburg 
Conservatorium. In a third he attacks the 
composer Serow, editor of Musique et T'nditre. 
Serow declared that the best way of judging 
musical works was to listen to them with the 
composer’s ears. Extremely difficult, says Cui, 
unless M, Serow, in addition to his paper, sets 
up a manufactory of musico-historic ears ; then 
one could go to the play with a set of ears in 
one’s pocket, and enjoy alike the ‘‘Calife de 
Bagdad,” ‘‘ Tancréde,” and ‘‘ Euryanthe.” In 
a light article on Italian opera he tells us how 
he admires the constancy, the patience of MM. 
les abonnés, 


‘Tn early life, amid the roses of love, they listen 
to *Trovatore.’ In ripe age, amid family cares 
and business worries, they still listen to ‘ Trova- 
tore.’ At the close of lite, their hair powdered 
with the snow of years, they still listen to 
* [rovatore,’ ”’ 


But it is time to turn to Cui, the composer. He 
has written music for orchestra, for violin, and 
*cello, and for pianoforte. Besides all this, the 
catalogue includes ninety-eight romances and 
no less than four operas. Cui isa great admirer 
of Schumann. The theme of his Op 1 (scherzo 
for orchestra) is made out of the musical letters 
in his wife’s family name—clearly an imitation 
of Schumann’s Op. 1 and of the ‘‘ Carneval.” 
Cui’s Op. 2 is entitled ‘* Scherzo 4 la Schumann.” 
The suite for orchestra (Op. 38), quite a recent 
work, is mentioned in terms of high praise. Among 
the pianoforte works are ‘‘ Douze Miniatures” 
(Op. 28), and “Six Miniatures” (Op. 39), to 
which Mdme. Argenteau does full justice. 
They are, in fact, charming little pieces. So far 
as we are acquainted with Cui’s pianoforte 
music, we agree generally with the criticisms 
expressed. It is quite evident that the composer 
has a horror of the commonplace. This leads 
him at times into extravagance, especially in 
the matter of harmony. One feels that certain 
effects have been sought after. The same thing 
might indeed be said of Grieg, only that, in his 
case, the peculiar harmonies and rhythms seem 
to come more from within than from without. 
Mdme. Argenteau is constantly referring to 
Cui’s ingenuity, delicacy, and refinement; and 
in noticing some of his vocal works, she even 
goes so far as to speak of ‘recherche et 
exagération.” This, we venture to think, 1s 
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Cui’s weak point. We must pass over the 
romances, and say something about the operas. 
As already stated, there are four. We can 
express no personal opinion, but it may be of 
interest to musicians to learn something of what 
is said about them. ‘‘Le Prisonnier de 
Caucase ” is anearly work. It dates from 1857, 
but an act was added in 1881. Mdme. 
Argenteau can scarcely find expressions strong 
enough to show her admiration for the added 
portion. ‘Le Fils du Mandarin,” a light and 
lively opera, is ‘‘un des plus gentils opéras 
comiques en existence.” ‘‘ William Ratcliff,” 
based on Heine’s drama of that name, is of 
much greater importance than either of the 
previous two. Cui had for many years medita- 
ted on form and on the true style of dramatic 
music. Of course he was acquainted with 
Wagner’s musical dramas, but the important 
role played by the orchestra in them was not to 
his taste. He renounces none of the existing 
forms, demanding only that each sball be intro- 
duced at a suitable moment. Wagner’s music, 
with rare exceptions, he finds heavy and mono- 
tonous, and unvocal. Cui has only tried to 
abolish the inconsistencies and absurdities of 
Italian opera. He will not take Wagner as 
model. This is quite reasonable, and in this 
the Russian composer shows his independence ; 
but his biographer, in her enthusiasm for Cui 
and the new Russian school, misrepresents the 
Bayreuth master. The following statement, in 
reference to the Jeitmotif, makes us think that 
she cannot be well acquainted with “ Tristan ” 
and “ Die Meistersinger.”’ 


“ Chez Wagner, chaque idée, chaque héros, chaque 
objet est representé par un motif qui, 4 la réappa- 
rition du héros, de l'objet ou de l’idés, revient 
aussi, mais sans développement, presque sans 
aucune altération, et constitue un nouvel élément 
de monotonie.’’ 


Were this so, Wagner’s works would indeed 
be monotonous. If only a quarter of what 
Mdme. Argenteau says about ‘ William Rat- 
cliff” be true, it must be an opera of great 
interest and originality. For her it is ‘‘ un des 
plus beaux opéras qui existent.”” What, then, 
about “Angelo,” the fourth opera, finished in 
1876? It is described as ‘‘la plus belle et la 
plus parfaite” of his works. Immense promi- 
nence is given to recitative, but ‘‘ récitatif 
melodieux,” as Mdme. Argenteau pointedly 
remarks, 

The musical public at St. Petersburg 
takes little notice of Cui, and, for the most 
part, he is abused by the press. But the com- 
poser consoles himself with the reflection that 
praise might mean decline of talent on his part. 

J. S. SHEDLOCK. 








RECENT CONCERTS. 


Mr. AND Mrs. HENSCHEL gave their second 
and last vocal recital at Prince’s Hall on Friday, 
February 22, The programme consisted entirely 
of Mr. Henschel’s own music—songs, duets, 
and the Serbisches Liederspiel performed several 
times at the Popular Concerts. Mr. Henschel 
8 aD accomplished musician: he can write a 
—— melody or construct a skilful canon, and 
Bu Compositions, generally, show much talent. 
ya variety is pleasing. The interpretation of 
the various items was, however, excellent— 
at, the songs sung by Mrs. Henschel. 
he public go, we imagine, chiefly to hear 
attractive singiug ; hence there was & large and 

enthusiastic audience. 
I ag | _ 23 was the anniversary of 
«vdel’s birthday, so the Crystal Palace 
a commemorated the event by giving 
_ Overture to ‘*Saul,” one of the finest of 
Th composer's efforts in that particular branch. 
¢ chief event of the afternoon was, however, 





the first performance of Dr. Stanford’s new 
Symphony (No. 4) in F major (Op. 31). This 
work was originally produced by the composer 
at a concert given by him, at Berlin, on January 
14 last. It bears the following superscription : 


** Thro’ Youth to Strife 
Thro’ Death to Life ’’ ; 


and from this one naturally concludes that 
the music rests, as the saying goes, on a poetic 
basis. The poetic pedestal may, however, for 
the moment, be ignored; for the various 
movements have meaning quite apart from the 
pictures existing in the composer’s mind during 
the period of gestation. The opening Allegro 
is full of vigour, and the various sections are 
well balanced; but it appeals chiefly to the 
intellect. The Intermezzo is a delightful 
movement, in the first section of which 
Dr. Stanford has made use of the Entr’acte in 
his ‘‘ Oedipus Rex” music. In the Andante the 
principal theme is flowing and passionate. The 
sprightly Finale in rondo-form effectively con- 
cludes the work. The performance was exceed- 
ingly good, and the applause was acknowledged 
by the composer from the gallery. Dr. Stanford 
has fully maintained his past reputation, but 
more than this would, we imagine, be false 
praise. Miss Fanny Davies played, in her best 
manner, a somewhat dry Concerto by Reinecke, 
and Friiulein Fullinger was heard to great 
advantage in Beethoven’s ‘‘ Ah, Perfido.” 

Little Otto Hegner gave his third and 
last pianoforte Recital on Monday. The pro- 
gramme was not so interesting as those of the 
first two Recitals, but the boy’s playing was 
finer than ever. His reading of Chopin’s not 
particularly attractive Rondo (Op. 16) was 
remarkable for energy, brilliancy, and finish. 
The Chopin-Liszt pieces were given with mar- 
vellous delicacy, and Rubinstein’s difficult Valse 
Caprice was dashed off quite @ /a Rubinstein. 

Grieg and his wife met with an enthusiastic 
reception at the last Saturday Popular Concert. 
On the following Monday evening they appeared 
for the second time, and the hall was again 
crowded, The composer-pianist has a sym- 
pathetic touch, and moreover plays his own 
music to perfection. Hence the three trifles 
which he gave were most acceptable. The 
public tried to extort a fourth, but was not 
successful. Mrs. Grieg sings her husband’s 
charming songs with feeling and intelligence, 
and thus amply atones for any shortcomings, 
whether in the strength or quality of her voice. 
The delightful Sonata in F (Op. 8) interpreted by 
the composer and Mdme. Néruda gave, of course, 
full satisfaction. The programme included 
Dvoriik’s interesting Quartet in E flat (Op. 51) 
and Beethoven’s Trio for strings in G (Op. 9, 
No. 2). Mr. and Mrs. Grieg make their third 
and last appearance at these concerts next 
Saturday afternoon. 

On Tuesday evening at the Novello Concert, 
at St. James’s Hall, Dr. Mackenzie's ‘‘ The 
Dream of Jubal” was performed for the first 
time in London. This poem with music was 
composed for the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Society, and produced there on February 5. 
The book has been written by Mr. Joseph 
Bennett, who has now for the second time 
furnished Dr. Mackenzie with material calcu- 
lated to call forth his best powers, The form 
of the libretto is original. Jubal, ‘‘ the father of 
all such as handle the harp and pipe,’”’ dreams 
adream. An angel reveals to him, in a series 
of tone-pictures, the after. development of his 
art. First comes a ‘‘ Gloria in Excelsis,” an 
elaborate and well-written movement for soli 
aud chorus. The opening theme recalls the 
**Gloria” in Beethoven’s Mass in D. In 
tonality and in many of the harmonic progres- 
‘ions there is a strong archaic flavour. Next 
4 spirited triumphal march and chorus, and 
after that a tenor solo with chorus, ‘‘ The Song 





—— 


of the Sickle,” a graceful Volkslied, A fing 
funeral march is specially noticeable for its major 
section, in which the voices take part. A short 
and pleasing duet for soprano and tenor is the 
last dream-picture. Theseinstrumental and vocal 
pieces are connected by a recitation with running 
orchestral accompaniment, such as we find in 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Antigone,” only of much more 
importance. When Jubal awakes he calls oa 
his children to ‘‘ invoke, with sounding praise, 
this holy art.” This concluding chorus con- 
tains some of the composer’s best writing, 
although the actual close is tame. It ends with 
a theme from the ‘‘ Hallelujah” chorus. This 
theme has been already introduced in theopening 
scene, with a footnote indicating the source 
whence it was taken. Dr. Mackenzie may be 
allowed a fancy of this kind, but we hope he 
will not find imitators. It seems better to 
borrow other people’s ideas unconsciously. We 
have spoken of the form of the libretto; we 
ought also to notice the elegant and poetical 
diction of many of the lines. The work was 
conducted by the composer, who was much ap- 
plauded at the close. Besides this several of the 
numbers were well received, though, of course, 
much of the applause after Miss Macintyre’s 
solo—‘‘ The Lord is good,” Mr. Lloyd’s ‘‘ Sickle” 
song, and the duet was meant for the vocalists. 
The lady sang with feeling and fervour. Miss 
L. Neal and Mr. A. Black rendered effective 
aid. The recitation was spoken by Mr. Charles 
Fry in a quiet yet effective manner. The choir 
sang with energy. The ‘‘ Jubal” was preceded 
by M. Saint-Saens’s Nineteenth Psalm, in which 
Miss L, Lehmann and Mr. Lloyd were the prin- 
cipal vocalists. 

Mr. Henschel gave his last concert on Wed- 
nesday afternoon. The programme included 
Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ First Walpurgis Night” and 
the Choral Symphony. The choir was com- 
posed of over 160 members of the Leeds Choir, 
and probably no finer body of voices has ever 
been heard in St. James’s Hall. In the first 
work the famous ‘Come with torches” was 
given with surprising dash and brilliancy. We 
mention this as one of the special features, but 
all the choruses were magnificently sung. The 
soloists were Miss Lena Little, and Messrs, 
Harley, Henschel, and Heinrich. Mr. A. 
Broughton, conductor of the Leeds Phil- 
harmonic Choir, wielded the béton; and at the 
close he received a well-deserved ovation. Mr. 
Henschel conducted the Beethoven Symphony. 
The instrumental movements were exceedingly 
well rendered. It has often been asserted that 
in the second part of this work the composer 
disregarded the sustaining power and compass 
of human voices. The Leeds choristers, if this 
be true, must then be superhuman, for they 
are able to do justice to the master’s choral 
music. It was, indeed, a grand vocal display. 
The voices are not only strong, but of sweet 
sympathetic quality. The body of tone is as 
remarkable in the quiet as in the loud passages. 
The soloists were Miss Fillunger, Miss Lena 
Little, and Messrs. Harley and Heinrich. The 
first named sang with much power. The hall 
was crowded. Mr. Henschel certainly deserves 
the thanks of all who were present for this 
great treat. 








MUSIC NOTES. 


AT the next meetiag of the Wagaer Society— 
to be held at Trinity Coilege, Muudeville Place, 
on Friday, March 15—Mr. W. Ashton Ellis 
will deliver a lecture on ‘‘The Wagner-Liszt 
Correspondence.” 


Mr. CHARLES JoHN HALL’s exercise for the 
degree of Doctor of Music was performed in 
the theatre of the London University on Satur- 
day afternoon, February 23. The Cantata, 
entitled ‘‘ Dante’s Vision,” is written for solo 
voices, chorus, and orchestra, 
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Vols. I. snd If. of the ARCHAEOLOGICAL REVIEW aro now ready, with 
full Indices, each 103, or 11s, Gd., cloth. Prospectus on upplication, 

Dav iD Nor, 2705 Strand, Ww.c, 





By E. SIpNEY 





A J-urney through 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 
MARCH, 2s. td. 

SCOTTISH CONSERVATISM, 

A REMINISCENCE of PRINCE RUDOLF. 

YkE EDUCATION of WOMEN. By 

HUGESSEN 

NEGRO TENANTS of tho SOUTHERN STATES, By A, G, BROADLEY. 

BIMETALLISM : By E, Bropie HOARE, M.P. 

‘HpaxAns Movoixos. By the Right Hon, H.C, Raikes, M,P, 

RALICALS and the UNEARNED INCREMENT, By W, H. MALLOCK, 

DIVINATION in the SEVENTEENTiL CENTURY. By F, Leaoe, 

BENEFIT and BURIAL CLUBS, By the Rev. C, T., CRuTTWELL, M.A, 

OUR TRUE POLICY in INDIA. By the lion, GEORGE N, CurzoN, M.P. 

POLITICS at HOME and ABROAD, 

CORKESPONDENCE, 
Londen ; 


By Captain VerNeEg, 
the Hon. EVA KNATCHBULL- 


a Dialogue, 





W.H. ALLEN & Co.,, 13, Watesleo-plaes. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


For MARCH. 
EDITED EY FRANK HARRIS, 
THE BALUCH and AFGHAN FRON TIERS of INDIA. I. (With Maps.) 
By the Author of ** Greater Britain,’ 
THE LONDON WATER SUPPLY. By Losson Roos, M.D 
SOME LESSONS of ANTIQTITY. By Professor F. MAX MULLER. 


BR I tFHERE of INFLUENCE in SOUTIL AFRICA, (wus Map.) 
By Pb. 1, MiCARDE-SEAVER ard Sir CHARLES METCALFE, 


THE CHUARACTERISTICS of ENGLISH WOMEN. II, 
LINTON, 


TUE HERITAGE of the HAPSBURGS. By J. D. Bourcuter. 
ru DECADENCE of FRENCH THOUGHT, By Mme. BLAze pe Bury, 
OBSTRUCTION and its CURE. By Sir G. BADEN-Pow2E LL, Bart., M.P, 
AU:TAALIA in 1888, Fy the EARL of CARNARVON, 
CORRESPONDENCE :— 
A STORY of the LIGHTHOUSES, By Professor TYNDALL, 
CHAPMAN & mana, Limited. 





- = Lyny 








48. . | M E. (NEW _ .) 
?] DiTED 4¥ WALTER SICHEL, 
PitciwaL CONTENTS FOR MARCH. 
Pus CHARITY OLGANISATION :OCIZTY, By C. b. YALLET, 


OisTELS and ARCACHON, 
ROUGH SHOUTING, I 
PSOTERIS BULDHI-3, 
Wiis T the PIT SAY4. 

MEDICAL ET QU. 
SERIAL SLORY. 

SHORT 


By H.W. Loe. 
(Vabbits). By T. W. K: uBEL, 
ly A.D. SINNETT. 

By J. M. BARRIE. 


By F. C. EHILIVs, 
STORIES, Ac. 
SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO,, Faternoster-square, 





——— 
MARCH, 1889.—Price ONE SHILLING. 


THE MONTHLY PACKET, 
Edited by CHARLOTTE M, YONGE, 
CONTENTS. 
TRUTU WITH HONOUR. Chapters VI., VII, VII. 
“LOST in the FINDING,” By L.H, APAQUE. Chapter III, 
AGATHA’3 VOCATION. By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ GRAWNIE,” &c. Chapter X 
CAMEOS from ENGLISH HISTORY. Came s CCLXI. Flight of James II, 
LECTURES on CHURCH HiSTORY. Lecture III. 
IN MEMORIAM. 
CONVERSATION on BOOKS, 
PAPEFS on ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
HUGESSEN, Peper VIII. 

DEBATABLE GROUND. 

London: WwW. SMITH & INNES, 31 31 and 32, Bedford-stroet, Strand, Ww. WC. 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


No. 236, for MARCH. 


1, MANUAL — as a FACTOR in GENERAL EDUCATION, 
By Dr. W. GO1ZE 


SALARIES of LADY-TEACHERS. By A, W. POLLARD 

A RETROSPECT of the HEADMASTERS’ CONFERENCE, 

The DISTRIBUTION of SCHOOL ENDOWMENTS, 

LONDON CHAMBER of COMMERCE—SCHEME for COMMERCIAL 
CERTIFICATES, 

€. CORRESPONDENCE ;—A Minister of Education, A. SONNENSCHEIN— 


Taylor’s ‘“* Words and Places,” A, L, MAYHEW—Sherborne, ‘AN 
OLD CAPTAIN OF THE £CHOOL,’ &c. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES—REVIEWS ard NOTICES—OUR TRANSLA- 
TIUN PRIZE—FOREIGN NOTES~MEETINGS of SOCIETIES, &c. 


By Hon. EVA KNATCHBULL- 


see, 


Price 6d, pe per post 7d. 


Offices ; 86, FLEET-STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


AGENCIES. 


London Agents, Messrs. W. H. Smira & Son, 
186 Strand. 


Copies of the AcaADEMY can also be obtained 
every Saturday morning in EpINBuRGH of 
Mr. Menzies; in DuButn of Messrs. W. H. 
Smiru anp Sons; 72 MancuesTerR of Mr. 
J. Huxwoop. Zen days after date of publi- 
cation, in New Yorx, of Messrs. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


To 


THE ACADEMY. 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE.) 


Z f 
a | Hatr- Quvar- 
[veanx. YEARLY, TERLY. 





18s. d.\8 sd. Bd 
If obtained of a Newsvendor or | | 
ata Railway Station . ; 013 0 | 0 6603 3 
Including Postage to any part | 
of the United Kingdom . 1015 2 P , F 0 3 10 
Including Postage to “ty part | 
of France, Germany, | 
pinion &. . . 


(017 4/08 8 0 4 4 


FURNISH your HOUSES or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


os 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM 
The original best, and mest liberal. Suits all. 
FOUNDED A.D. 1868, 
Furnish direct from the Manufactaror, from £10 to £10,000 


Cash prices. 4 extra charge for time given. 
Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials Post Free. 


F. MOEDER, 
243, 249, 250, Tottenham-court-road, Ww. * Also for HIRE ORLY. 


_ To H.B.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
BRAND & CO,’8 Al SAUCE, 











Ours, ‘PRESERVED PROVISIONS, .and 


Pp ITED MEATS & YORK &GAME PIES. 
k* SSENCE of Bey, BEEF THA, 


a ee 


» and JELLY, and other 


——_— 


‘f U RTLE SOUP 


ts PECIALITIES 8 for INVALIDS. 
“Ca UTLON—BEW ARE of IMITATIONS. 
DDRE 
ll, LITTLE SLANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
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